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“ THE H ARBINGER accounts of the distress. In the report ofa public meet- 
der an 7a waied by the Asmascax Usion or Associa- ing at Stockport on the 21st, we find the following: 

n use. gees pedis sccar day morning, at No. 9 Spruce street, | Mr. G. Cooper alluded to the periodical panies that af- 

a26 ly Te wel d No. 111 Washington street. : flicted manufacturing districts, and stated that they were 
eae ae ae , * se ene a for six | 7°" of more frequent occurrence than formerly ; and, 

Tees :—Two ° a J - Doncalteste the | Moreovee, when they did come, they sank the thass of the 

nths, payable invariably in advance. | people in greater wren and than they had usual- 

nery address for fifteen dollars. |ly experienced. He next pointed out the deep*distress 
Single copies, 6} cents. prevailing in the borough at ~ present moment, and 

es — way to the r, should be | agreed that something ought to done toward relieving 
of Bla ace ye to “che Editors of the "Harbinger, the starving poor. lle would not harrow up their feelings 
Ss Book ‘©. 9 Spruce street York.” by entering into descriptive details of that distress, as 
vad -Po : every one would be familiar with what came under his 
a a own observation. In short, there were oe of fami- 

7 lies literally starving to death. They were told to go to 

PAPE P 0 E T R Y % the bastile for relief; but there wasa feeling in the breasts 

most i) arts of Englishmen that could not brook to put on the charac- 
tes, Pi The Embroideress at Midnight, ter of a suppliant pauper. They would rather die with 
y Tabi hunger than go into places where, because a man had 
cks, ( She plies her needle till the lamp committed the crime of being poor, his wife and children 
nine Is waxing pale and dim ; were torn from him. It was an alarming state of things, 
ills, P She hears the watchman’s heavy tramp, where men weré able and willing to work, and yet there 

bi $ And she must watch like him. was no work for them. 

NOT , Her hands are dry, her forehead damp, We might fill a page with similar, or even more painful 
nat Mo Her dark eyes faintly swim. statements. Already the military have been called out to 
ver, Per ls aenlien prevent the expected riots of the starving populace. What 
1, Colo “te tel ae mwene ; @ commentary on modern civilization! What a state of 
tl be Bright as the gems of cummer houre, human society! And in what will it end? 
constai But not to die like those ; In Ineranpthings have reacheda worseextreme. Ano- | 
Paper, Here, fadeless as in Eden’s bowers, ther famine is impending over the nation, exhausted as it is 
rom For ever they repose. by the indescribable sufferings of the past year. In one dis- 
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Once, maiden, thou wert fresh and fair, 
As those sweet flowers of thine : 
Now, shut from sunny light and air, 
How canst thou choose but pine? 
Neglected flows thy raven hair. 
Like the uncultured vine. 


: Look on her work !—no common mind 


Arranged that glowing group— 
Wild wreaths the stately roses bind, 
Sweet bells above them droop— 
Ye almost see the sportive wind 
Parting the graceful group ! 
Look on her work !—but look the more 
On her unwearied heart ; 
And put aside the chamber-door 
That doth the daughter part 
From that dear mother who before 
Taught her this cunning art. 
She sleeps—that mother, sick ahd pale— 
rs below: She sleeps—and little deems 
That she, who doth her features veil 
reatest All day, in flitting gleams 
le ; and Of anxious hope, this hour doth hail, 
oon ut But not for happy dreams. 
8 ( 
ect liker God bless her in her lone employ, 
— And fl thote earnest eye 
Mr. G «With visions of the coming joy, 
ess of g Waiting her sacrifice, 
When they who give her this employ, 
iy one 4 Pay her its stinted price! 
i 8 
o leieh . Think how her trembling hand will clasp 
pionet The treasure it will hold, 
pos al a » With that which seems a greedy grasp— 
of his came Yet not for love of gold : 
® That look—that sigh’s relieving gasp, 
‘ion is go Its deeper springs unfold. 
Galler 7 Think how her hasty feet will roam 
RRAY The market and the street, 
i To purchase for her humble home 
Dp. The food and clothing meet, 
R GRE fs _ what gladness o> will come 
3. 4 ack to this poor retreat ! 
VER ! Poor maiden ! if the fair ones who 
highest Thy graceful *broidery buy, 
ie New © Only one-half thy struggles knew, 
ively, f And filial piety, 
UERR: a Methinks some drop of pity’s dew 
TUS. ! Would gem the proudest eye ! 
mie ory : It is not here its full reward 


Thy gentle heart will prove! 
Here ever must thy lot be hard,—- 
But there is One above 
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>ORT Who sees, and will not disregard 
, Thy consecrated love. 
a OF \ Dublin University Magazine. 
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, THE HARBINGER. 
New Yr a naan 
intly on European Affairs. 
a Clay 7) The Washington which arrived on Tuesday of the pre- 
npets, Cleat week, brings five days later intelligence from Europe. 


mbones, #t is of uncommon, though most painful interest, especial- 


Guitars Wy in connection with Great B x. sae 
sass, Bovy wweliiie of the pert world ae Sy oper, aging 
nds of l§ : ’ ms there to be producing 
ves and 8 final fruits. In England the financial pressure has in- 
Patent Mreased ; failures of large capitalists continue to be fre- 

ass, ! 


went, and to occur in all the great centres of business. 
he government, appealed to in behalf of the tottering 
rredit of the Island, has declined to interfere; matters 
wnust take their course ; no such remedy could be applied. 

This refusal seems to have sounded over the country like 


ilver, T 





New Yor} death knell. 

a, in the m The consequences of the distress must of course, 
_ nig! in time, fall most heavily upon the laboring classes, 
‘heologic# hat time has at last arrived. The workmen in the manu- 


ars leave “facturing districts are the first to suffer. Vast numbers are 


= thrown out of the labor on which they and their families 
depend for bread. The Britiannia of the 27th ult. says: 
‘The progress of destitution is frightful in the extreme. 
n Lancashire alone it is computed that 50,000 work-peo- 
le, with their families, are deprived of employment. In 
" anchester, during the last week, the number of opera- 
ves wholly without employment, has increased by 1,200, 
nd the number on short time has increased by 3,500.” The 
hole number out of employment on the 19th, in that 
own alone, was 10,341; and 12,198 were working short 


ne, while but 18,516 were working full time, and still far- 
her reductions were inevitable. 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 








trict, for instance, eight hundred families have no food 
but what can be obtained by digging over again the pota- 
to fields, from which the potatoes have once been removed. 
The Catholic clergy have addressed an appeal to the chari- 
ty of government; the spectacle which the country presents, 
affords the strongest of appeals to the charity of the world, 
but how shall that appeal be answered? England is al- 
ready suffering from the eight or ten millions sterling 
which she expended in Ireland last winter, and in her 


like the liberality of the past season can be expected; 


not again be looked for. What then is Ireland to do? 
Alas! what can she do but lie down and die? 

Moreover as to charity, would Ireland receive it if offer- 
ed? Hear with what bitterness the Dublin Nation repels 
the assistance of England: 


this one respect—there ought to be no alms for Ireland. 
scorn and contumely. We aresick of this eternal begging. 
If but one voice in Ireland should be raised against it, that 
voice shall be ours. To-morrow, to-morrow, over broad 


substance from year to year are to offer up their chanting 
thanksgivings for our “abundant harvest,” and to fling us 
ee hin eharity. Now, if any 


will hearken to us, if we may be 
, in any degree, to speak for our countrymen, we 


put up our petition thus: Keep your a!ms, ve canting rob- 
bers—button your pockets upon the Irish plunder that is 
in them—and let the begging-box pass on. Neither as 
loans nor as alms will we take that which is our own. We 
spit upon the benevolence that robs us of a pound and 
flings backa penny in charity. Contribute now if you will 
—these will be your thanks ! 


But the whole story is not told by the word despair; it 
has another and more positive aspect. When a nation is 
perishing of hunger, or is likely to perish, especially a na- 
tion of quick impulses like the Irish, we do not suppose 
that the boundaries of law and order willstand. Only the 
strong arm can keep up with even shadow. Ireland 
there is aceordingly almost in a state of insurrection, and 
of the most savage and ferocious kind. As one writer ex- 


presses it, “the country is in a frightful state of disorder: 


erime progresses with undiminished rapidity murder 
succeeds murder, and the horrors attending one assassina- 


tion, are but replaced by the fresher horrors of another.” | 


The disorders thus springing from famine, are natural- 
ly strengthened by the depraved portion of the population 
and though they orignate in due physical necessity they 
are converted into the occasion of more crime. 
spreads into every nook and corner of society. It is al- 
ready so in Ireland. The London Express of the 234, 
speaks of it in these words :— 

“It is painful to contemplate the social aspect of the 
country before we have reached the gloom of Winter. 
when disorder plays its most bloody and daring feats.-- 
This was wont to be the season of repose—turbulence now 
reigns over a large portion of the provinces. A marked 
characteristic of the marauding bands which march about 
in the open day is their determined spirit of resistance. 
They attack poor-houses and enter desmesnes to carry 
off flocks in the presence of the military and police. Anoth- 
er feature peculiar to these displays is, that the mass con- 


own distress, has no more to give: from America nothing | 


such warmth of sympathy and such lavish generosity, can- | 


We Serr upon tHe Encuse Cuarity.—Cordially, | 
eagerly, thankfully, we agree with the English Times in | 


It is an impudent pro and ought to be rejected with 


England, Scotland and Wales, the people who devour our | 


The evil | 


13, 1847, 


such an old fox as Louis Philippe behind the scene the 
fairest appearances cannot escape suspicion. 


From Iraty there are no satisfactory accounts ; even the 
facts which are certain, are communicated with vexatious 
incompleteness. The report that the Austrians had evacu- 
ated Ferrara which had obtained some currency on this 

| side the Atlantic, proves to have been mistaken. The Pope 
now insists that they shall not only give up the town but 
shall give up the citadel also, of which they have held un- 
disputed possession since 1815. By way of indemnity he 
offers them a piece of territory on the left bank of the Po, 
| which naturally belongs to the Austrian dominions of Lom- 
| bardy. The whole now seems in a fair way of being 
settled by negotiation. 

Of Naples there is no information which ean be relied 
| on; the general impression seems to be that the govern- 
| ment has gained the advantage over the insurgents. 

The people of the Duchy of Lueca have been greatly re- 
| joieed by the abdication of their duke in favor of the Duke 
of Tuscany, the regular heir to the dukedom, a liberal and | 
enlightened prinee. Te deusn was sung in the churches 
| on the occasion. 
| @wirzeRLann ix yet on the point of civil war, both sides | 
| being still active in the work of preparation. It is said 
that the Sonderbund will in the last emergency appeal to | 





the great powers, and that they will interfere to prevent | 
bloodshed. 

Of the Cholera the word is that it is spreading in Russia. 
It has alse made its appearance in Vienna. At Trebizond | 
in Turkey, it disappeared with the equinoctial gales. 

From Portugal, Greece, Russia, and Germany, there is | 
nothing of much interest ;—the ordinary intrigues among | 
the powerful, and the ordinary indifference, misery and | 
disturbances among the weak. In Greece the insurrection | 
is not yet brought under. At Warsaw preparations were | 

| making for visit from the Emperor Nicholas. The city | 
was being put into a sort of Sunday suit. 

were arrested and shut up, the houses were being washed 
and painted, and all the public squares and buildings bean- | 
tified, that the destroyer of Poland might find nothing in 
her capital to shock his delicate vision. This may endure 
for a season ; the millions of that fair country may for a | 
| time be crushed beneath the heel of the oppressor. But 
| there comes @ day of reckoning. In the great regenera- 
| tion of nations Poland, the land of chivalry and of devo- 
| tion, will not be forgotten ! 


ss 
Femate Lanor.—Dr. Snodgrass gives the following 
instance of the impositions practiced upon female 
| laborers in Baltimore : éG 
“ A proprietor of a large ‘Gentleman’s Furnishing 


Store’ gave a wigow six fine linen cambric handker- 
chiefs to hem in the best manner. She received them 
near a, and the word was that they must come 
back in the morning. She hestened home, and 


|after a bite of food. began her work. At 1 o’clock, 
| A. M., she took the last stitch, not having ceased for a 
| moment during those six long hours. What think you 

anxious reader, was the sum tendered by the thing in 
| human shape recognised as the owner of that well-filled 
}and well-paying store ? 123 cts for the lot. That is 2 
|eents apiece, the seamstress finding her own fuel and 
| lights, and carrying the job to and fro. besides.” 

It is not alone in Baltimore that such impositions are 
| practised. Among the reforms of the day, there is no 
| subject that needs more attention from the humane 

than female labor. The field of labor for females is | 
| too limited ; there are many occupations now filled by 
}men, which should afford employment for feinales, 
| and thus in a great measure repair that ruinous compe- | 

tition in one occupation which compelsa very numerous 
| body of our country women to labor arduously for a | 
| pittance barely sufficient to sustain life.—Belfast Jonr- | 
| nal. 
' 


LL 
DIsPENSATION OF Provipencs.— Where the following 


| story originated we do not know. /t1s translated from ' 
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| the weekly Schnellpost, for the benefit of careful, loving | 


parents :-- 


‘Poor thing, itis gone!’ So said a tender father to 


a friend, as he was sneaking of a child of two months | 


| which death had just robbed him of. ‘ But it was the 
will of Heaven. We did all that was possible ; I have 
| nothing to reproach myself with. It was only sick a 
| week, and in that time we had four physicians. They 
| gave it calomel eight times—put a blister plaster upon 

its breast, and six mustard poultices: they also gave it 
antimony, ad all other medicines 
| necesary, and it had to die, poor thing!” 

ee 

A Mexican Joan or Arc —A most interesting in- 
| cident conneeted with the full of Monterey [ have near- 
ly torgotton to record. It is stated, and generally be- 
lieved, that a company of Lancers was commanded by 
a woman. Hername was Dos Amades. Seized with 
a patriotic spirit, she unsexed herself, and dressed in 
the full suit of a captain of Lancers : she desired to be 
| led against the foe, and swore she would never yield 
| until the ** northern barbarians * were driven from her 


as much Was 


ar 








sists not of paupers and famine-stricken wretches, but of | Natal land, or until she had shed her Jast drop of blood 


strong hale young fellows, who, having no employment, 
cultivate wickedness. To suppress the furious spirit 
which works mere strongly from day to day, and is soon 
likely to overspread these provinces, will require all the 
powers of the Executive.” 


The first object aimed at by a people so wrought up 
is of course a cessation of all payments of rents, Ina 
state of famine, if there be such a thing as a natural right 
to land, it is likely to be very possitively and fiercely as- 
serted. What will come ofthis? Will not the total des- 
truction of the present system of Irish land-tenants come 
of it? But what a fearful process by which to establish a 
truth that reason might teach all men before hand! 

From France we have no news of any great moment, 
The reform banquets grow more and more numerous, but 
whether they will be followed by substantial results re- 
mains to be seen. Thereis great cause for hope, however 
The official and social corruption of France has be 

| deeply probed and fearlessly exposed; the cry for reform 
is backed by so imperative and palpable a necessity for it 
that it is difficult to believe that the old men and old poli- 


| Cy can be retained. 
| 
1 





The Narvaez intrigue in SPAIN seems to have been per- 
feetly successful, 
ismissed and a reconciliation with her husband for whom 

e has nothing like affection, has been patched up; her 
mother has returned to Madrid, and all the palace has put 


on the semblance of domestic tranquility. But little con- | 
The papers are full of fidence can be placed in its permanence ; 


when there is 


en too | 


Serrano, the lover of the Queen is | 


| in defense of her native country. Previous to our at- 
| tack, she was paraded betore the troops, and greatly 
| excited and augmented their courage. She harangued 
| them, and desired to be posted at that spot where the 
first shot would fall and where the thickest of the battle 
should rage. It is reported that on the 2Ist she led the 
charge of Lancers which proved fatal to some of our 
command, among the number the lamented Field. 
There’s an example of heroism worthy the days of old! 
It has remained for Mexico to produce a second Joan 
d’Are, but not, like her, successiul. She is reported to 
| have been a daughter of one of the former governors 
of Nueva Leon, and after the battle retired to the walks 
| of private life.—Henry’s Sketches of the Mexican War. 








Ax IrisHmMan’s Notion or Civitization.—The “ lord 
of the manor” had, for this country, quite a showy 
and extensive establishment. In his court-vard was 

| seen one of those old Spanish coaches, heavy enough 
for six mules, and capable of containing a whole tamily 
| Its tout ensemble proved the owner a man of some pre- 


tensions. An [rishman, upon seeing it, exclaimed, 
**Och, but we’re gettin’ into civilization! Be Jabers' 
) there’s an omnibus ’°—J). 
. LT 
A FANDANGO at Montrerry.—On our 


march trom 
Cainargoto Monterey, inquiries would be made regard- 
ing the chanee of a fandango Puntaguida was the 
only place at which we enjoyed one. They all told us 
** Mucho fandango a Monterey.”” This was constantly 
| repeated. After the battle we saw the point of it; they 
| facetiously referred the fight we were to have; certainly 
| most polite manner of informing us bloody work was 
|ahead. Some brave, chivalrous souls little thought, in 
| all the confidence an:i buoyancy of youth, their hearts 


| filled with anticipated pleasure, that the * fandango a 
Monterey ” was to be their death-knel].—Jd. 


| and a pair of steps on his shoulder 





in. 


Capital Punishment. 


In the Democratic Review for November, 1842, there 
was an account of the trial of Harry Blake, for murder. 
who was convicted upon circums an.tal evidence and 
hung. About three months after his death, the judge 
who presided at the tris], received anote from a prisoner 
under sentence of death, requesting.to see him without 
delay, as his sentence was to be carried into effect the 
day following. On his way thither he overtook an old 
man walking slowly, who accosted him and recog- 
nized him to be Caleb Grayson, who had been a witness 


NUMBER 2, 


| at Blake’s trial, and had a similar note of his own, but 


equally at a loss to know the meaning of the su:umons. 
They both entered the cell together. The prisoner did 
not move, but only raised his head, when Grayson 
recognized having seen him at a tavern the night 
before Blake’s exeeution, and at the gallows. 

*“Well, Judge,” said he, ‘‘I sent for you to see if 
you can’t get me out of this scrape. Must [ hang to- 
morrow ?”’ 

The Judge shook hishead;: “ It’sidle to hope, nothing 
can prevent your execution.”” 

** An application to the highest authorities,” 
prisoner. ‘* Pardons have 
the scaffold.” 

** None will come in your case replied the judge, it is 
needless for me to dwell on your offence now, but it 
was one that had no palliation, and you may rest assured, 


said the 
come sometimes even on 


| that whatever may have oecurred in other cases, no 


pardon wil] come i yours.” 
In fact, | understand that an application has been 
made for one, by your counsel, and has been refused.” 


| The features of the prisoner underwent no change ; nor 


did the expression of his face alter in the least. But 
a‘ter a moment’s pause, said: ‘‘ Is this trne, judge 
upon your honor ? 

“Tt is.”’ replied the jadge. 

Then I know th: worst,’ replied the criminal 
coldly, ** and will not tell what Lhave to communicate. 
which 1 would not have done, while there was a hope 
of escape. You,” said he, turning to the judge, “ pre- 
sided at the trial of young Harry Blake, who was 
accused of murder, and sentenced him to death.” 

“*T did.” 

* And you,” said he turning to (irayson, “‘were one ot 
the witnesses against him. You swore that you saw 
him stab Wicklife. On your testimony, principally he 


The beggars | was lung.” 


“1 was.” replied the old man; “I saw him with my 
own eyes.”’ 

**And vou.” said he, turning to the other, ‘‘ swore to 
a falsehood. Ilarry Blake did not kill Wickliffe. He 
was as innocent of the sin of murder as you were— 
more innocent than you are now.” 

The old man staggered as if he had been struck, and 
leaned against the table to support himself, whilst the 


| condemned felon stood opposite him, looking at him 
| with a cold, indifferent air. 


‘* Yes, old man,” said he sternly, ‘‘ you have blood 
and perjury on your soul, for I,” said he stepping 
forward, so that the light of the lamp fell strongly upon 
his savage features, ‘‘1 murdered William Wickliffe ! 
I did it! Thank God I did it, for 1 had a long score to 
settle with him. But Blake had no hand init. I met 
Wickliffe on that afternoon, alone—with none to 
interfere between us. I told him of the injuries he 
had done me, and I told him that the time was come 
for redress. He endeavored to escape; but I followed 
hom up: I grappled with Nim, and stabbed him. As I 
did so, | heard the clatter of horse’s hoofs, and [ leaped 
into a clump of bushes which grew at the road-side. 
At that moment Blake came up, and found Wickliffe 
lying dead in the road. You know the rest. The tale 
he told was as true as the gospel. He was only attempt- 
ing to draw the knife from the man’s breast, when you 
caine up and charged him with the murder!” 

Can this be possible!’ ejaculated the 
Villain, you are a liar !”’ 
What couli I gain 


**Good Cod! 
old nan. “It cannot! 
‘*Pshaw !” muttered the man. 
by alie? To-morrow I die.” 
“**f don’t” believe it; I don’t believe it; exclaimed 
Grayson, pacing the cell, and wringing his hands.— 
od in mercy grant that it may be false! that this 
dreadful sin may not be upon me!” 

The prisoner sat down, and looked atthe judge and 
the wit with a calmness which had something 
alinost fiendish in it, when contrasted with the extreme 
agitation of the one,and the mental agony of the other. 

At Jast the old man stopped in tront of him; and with 


ness 


| a culinness so suddenly assumed in the midst of his 


ptroxysm of remorse, that it even overawed the crimi- 
nal, suid : ** You are one whose life has been a tissue of 
falsehood and crime. You must prove what you have 
suid. or Pil not believe it ” 

‘** Be it so,” replied the prisoner. ‘I saw the whole 
transaction, and heard all your testimony at the trial ; 
for | was there too. Ill now tell you what occurred at 
the spot of the murder, which you did not mention, but 
which I saw. Whenvyon rode up, the man with you 
jumped off his horse and seized Blake by the collar: 
your hat fell ofton the pominel of 4 saddle, but you 
ca ght it before it reached t und. You then 
sprang off your horse, and whilst Walton held Blake, 
you examined the body. You attempted to pull the 
knife trom his breast. but 1t was covered with blood. 
wid slipped from your fingers. You rubbed your hand 
on the ground, and, going to a bush on the road-side, 
broke off some leaves and wiped your hands upon them, 
and afterwards the handle of the knite. You then 
drew it out, and washed it in a smal! puddle of water at 
the foot of asumach bush. As you did so, you looked 
round at Blake, who was standing with h:s arme foldea, 
and who said, ** Don’t be uneasy about me, Caleb; ! 
did’nt kill Wickliffe and don’t intend to escape.” At 
one time you were within six feet of where I was. It’s 
lucky you did not find me, for | was ready at that 
moment to send you to keep company with Wicliffe ; 
but I saw all, even when you stumbled and dropped 
your gloves, as you mounted your horse.” 

‘(od have merey on me!’’ ejacualted Grayson.— 


yur 


gre 


“This is all true! But one word more. heard 
Wickliffe, as we rode up. shriek out, ‘* Merey, mercy, 
Harry!” 

‘Ile was begging for his life—my first name is 
Harry !”’ 


The old man clasped & 


fell senseless on the floo: 


s hands across his faee, and 


itis needless to go into the details of the prisoner's 
contession, which was so fall and clear, that it left no 
doubt on the mind of the judge that he was guilty of 


W icklifie’s murder, and that Harry Bluke was another 
of those who had pone to swell the list of victims t 
C) West I. vidence. 


a 
Krom the Man in the Moon 


“Doing up a House,” 


symptom of ** Doing up a House” is m 
sd by a series of rumbling noises in the upper rooms 
like a series sf earthquakes on a small scale. If you 
happen to visit the afflicted apartments you will see 
all the furniture in a heap ig the centre, covered over 
with bedeloths. You will also tind the housemaid in a 
glorious state of dirt and excitement, rushing about and 
upsetting everything 

Soon afterwards the street door is opened to a single 
knock, and a man enters with a paper cap on his head, 
He never asks 
whether anybody is at home, but walks up etairs, jaet 


n 


fest 
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where he likes. In a few hotirs he appears to have 
multiplied himself, and the house is over-run by paper 
caps. Pails of water are continually being carried up| 
stairs, and white footmarks are seen on the uncarpeted | 
floors, The potboy brings beer in gallon measures at 
twelve o'clock in the day—doors seem seized with a 
sudden determination to remain wide open—barrels of 
stnall size seea im Corners, prove, on inspection, to be 
small barrels of size—whniening croshes under foot 
wherever you tread—carpets are found rolled up in the 
garden, and nothing that is wanied isto be found at 
all. The sweeps come in the middle of the day. Little 
articles, missing for many a day, are found in routed 
nooks, while many others vanish for ever. Wherever 
you move your coat becomes a coat of paint. The 
uousemaid coutracts an intimacy with a journeyman 
painter, und accepts an invitation to Gravesend under 
his protection “to see her mother.” Putty lies about 
in dabs with a knife stuck through the heart’s core 
of each morsel. Unhallowed scents salute your nostrils, | 
and at every turn you behold a chaos of pails of white- 
wash, pots of paint, brushes, ladders, turpentine, cans, 
wieces of board, oil jars, dirty clothes, and canvass] 
jackets 

When the disorder has reached its height it becomes 
epidemic, and next door each way, catching the intee- 
tion, celebrates its Saturnalia of Cleanliness. 

At the end of about a fortnight, the house gradually 
resumes its former quiescent state, and the inhabitants 


| 


| persons ; 


THE HAKBINGER. 








miserably. The saving of fuel will be ifimense, and will 
make sure the growing up again of the woods, and the co- 
ming back of more even weather, much better than any 
laws we may see fit to pass about cutting dowp trees— 
(such as those we are trying to make go about shooting 
birds and catching fish) which are nevor carried out. 

The labor of household management will become so easy 
and be made so simple that seven-eights of the females 
now employed about the house and in the kitchen would 
become disposable and apply themselves to the directly 
productive employments. : 

Now a-days we pretendto be quite enlightened, quite 
spirited in this matter of association; if we are really so 
distinguished, how comes it to turn out that in agriculture, 
these farmer’s associations never think of making arrange- 
ments, distributing the work &e. &c., only by single fam- 
ilies, which is the smallest putting together of talents, cap- 
tal and labor that can be adopted? 

We can’t imagine smaller unions, more opposed to econ- 
omy and more unsociable ones than those of our villages, 
bounded by a conjugal couple, or a family of five or six 
villages laying out, and building three hundred 
granraics and garrets, three hundred cellars placed in the 
worst places and miserably taken care of, when it would be 
enough in association, to have one and only one granery 


or garret, one and only one cellar, laid out in the best | 


manner, well provided with implements’ and, geeding to 
take care of them and work about them not moré than one 
tenth of the agents which the cut up and disjointed man- 
agement of the family government requires, 

Now and then some of the agriculturists and practical 


| farmers who are doing such great things at cattle shows 


ire visited by bilious headaches, brought on by the 
sinell of the paint. The house is then satd to be ‘done | 
LL 
Done out of the Gallie, 
Leares of an Odd Book not very old? calledthe Nex 


World of work and meetines Preface.--Notice First. 
Selling forth and Notions to get you ready. 


If those who have written upon society and association 
had studied that which draws human beings together, | 
they would have found out the plans of grouping and 
banding them together in a pleasant and a peaceful | 
way. Without doing this it is impossible to build on the | 
rock of a true sociable life, for if we do not group anal 
band ourselves together according to our liking for each | 
ther, and the pleasure we take in any kind of works, 
we shall not come up to the first and foremost condi- 
tions, such as pleasing occupations, fair and just division 
of profits, inhabitants and means of support ballanced. 
Besides writing books on the subject, we have made 
practical attempts at association, slight beginnings in 
America and England. A sect directed by Mr. Owen. 
holds out the promire that it is laying the toundation of 
the true sociable state; it has worked quite the contrary | 
of this; it is working to bring the idea of association into 
bad repute by the talseness of its plan, opposed in every 
sense to nature or attraction. For this reason the Owen 
ist sect has not made out to draw into their plans either | 
the savages or their civilized neighbors: no tribe, no coun 
ty of the United States has been willing to take up with 
this plan of Owen moukish administration ot 
goods in comm oi—a hal!-atheism or doing away with re 
ligious ceremonies (if not a disregard and dislike of divine 


i sort of 


worship itself) and other monstrous errors which Mr. Ow- | 
en dresses uy with the name of association. The loa 

association” ix getting to be popular and his system is | 
nothing more than a play upon the word; having but on¢ 
idea, the simple notion that mankind is governed entirely 
by circumstances (‘it is all circumstances’ says Mr. Owen | 
aud not that inan hasany work to do for himself in his cir- | 
cumstances, ned possessed of great and benevolent purpo- | 
se3 for the goot of his race. Mr. Owen most naturally} 


made capitul of the term “ association” in borrowing it to 
embellishhis own philanthropic movement ; and the cold in- 
ditferenee of the educated body upon the mighty questions 
which association suggests, their negligence of precisely 
makingout or painting out, the conditions to be complied 
with and the end to be reached after, gives a grand 
chance to that set of writers and philanthropists whose 
speculationsonly lead public opinion out of the way in this 
subject. 1 

Not one of these writers or undertakers starts at the 
foundation of the question, the how we shall associate in 
land and house government, net only the money-getting 
and business-doing faculties of @eompany of families un- 
equal in fortune, but how we shall make pleasantly jibeto- 
gether the different motives, tempers, tastes, peculiarities of 
these families: how we shall unfold them and let them 
sway in each and every person without disordering the just 
and beautiful government of the whole; how we shall not 
only let but help one man or woman, child or adult enjoy 
all of their faculties and desires without checking and hin- 
dering all the rest; how we shall make bloom out at a ve- 
ry early age the handicraft-callings and business papaci- 
ties, a good many of which every little boy and girl is very 
fond of, to puteach one at just the place where he is called 
by nature, to every nom and then change the kind of work 
aud keep ’em a going in such a charming way as to give 
rise tu a real fondness for industry—all these are the ques- 
tions which society should first put itself to work in order 
to answar. 
But instead of looking upon the task in this way, we | 


have only didled dadled with the subject offered upon as- 
sociation, our aimless, fruitless jokes and fun, hopes and | 
fancies without any definite plans; it would seem from | 


what we have done with regard to improving society that 
we had roused ourselves to ask questions about it only for 
the purpose of not answering them and letting things go 
on to grow worse and worse. Itis in this way the word 
association is profaned, and comes to be laughed at. | 
There are some that make use of it as a mask for election- 
eering Manduvres and means of speculation; others see 
nit a secret motive to atheism, because the Owen-sect. by 
leaving out divine worship, has got for itself in America, 
the name of being a set of atheists, All these litt!e affairs | 
spread abroad so many unfavorable impressions upon the | 
true association that I cannot bring myself to think it pro- | 
per to place this word association in the little page of my| 
short acecount—this word so entirely without any sense in | 
it, now that it has so long been used as a profession—as a| 
c.oak tor demagogues and come-outers. 
The more we have ridieuled and abused the word, why | 
the more we should trouble ourselves about giving notions | 
about the thing at the very threshold of the subject, and} 
t» make the reader understand how itis that the true as-| 
tioa, the art of applying to the various callings all 


| 





iavvl 


a. en ; i i 

kinds of itkings, tempers, tastes and desires, being a new 
world of working and meetings, in its plans and princi- 
pies rans foulo! people’s prejadices,—which picture to | 
traci che civilized state as the way to perfect man, and 


br 
can | 


the milleneum while all the time it is as clear as | 
: that the inhabitants of the most civilized countries | 
are as unhappy, as poorly off as the barbarian masses ot | 
China and Hindostan; and that the eut up and Aubbub- | 
work or family management is only a perplexing course : 
miseries, of oppression and falsehood. 
In the first place let me tsy to call your attention to the | 
result of the true-sociable-way-ot-doing-things, whic! 
sticks out from all the rest—that is, the twice-doub'e pro- | 
duct. A great many united together would employ about 
the various and different works not more than a hundredth 
part of the go-betweens and machines which the snarled- 
up plan of our little households eall for. In the place o 
three hundred kitchen fires and three hundred sinks, we 
~ might have only four or five great chimney places, getting 
ready many kinds of dinners, lotted out to four or five 
classes according to their tastes and the expense they wish 
to lay out-—tor the true sociable state in the nature of th 
case cannot for a moment think everything or anything 
will be just the same all round. Ae mpany of sixty per 
sons expert, and fond of it, would do the work which it | 


takes three hundred women to do laborsng under the di 
adva: age o° the civilized way-of-doing-thing making 0 | 
u-e of yunerou- mechanical contrivances which wou!d be 
in « i use ina citechen, making preparations for ei¢h- | 
teen hu. lred pers r thereabouts (this number is t! e| 
most convenient.) Tais way of doing things wou'd jim- 
prove everytiing o: and about the tables and services of 
differcot pmees, without at all going against individual 


tastes, and intringing upon individual! liberties, 
The folks in this case, will lay out less in having a good) 
time, in enjoying good cheer, than they do to day in living ' 


and horticultural fairs have put into the papers fan article 


| or so upon the enormous benefits which agriculture would 


obtain from great sociable companies (like our factory com- 
panies,) if we could only make peace between the tempers 


| of two or three hundred families carrying on the work to- 
| gether, and carrying out the association unto the disposi- 


tions, affections and tastes as well as into the buildings, 
tools, machinery &c. which is the material part of asso- 
ciation. 

Having come to this part they could go no farther, and 
so have stuck fast upon theegeneral subject with views 
that amount to nothing, with grievous complaints about 
the “impossibility of doing the thing” with families of un- 
equal fortunes, with different tastes, and characters so en- 
tirely unlike. On the contrary these inequalities and differ- 
ences, far from being a thing in the way, are a spring of 
action, a motive power which will ensure success---we can’t 
do without it ; we cannot organize the meetings and kinds 
of work---the Fellowships as you like ’em without having a 
great inequality of fortunes, tempers, tastes and peculiari- 
ties; if this scale of inequalities did not exist, We should be 
obliged to busy ourselves to find out some way to create 
it, to make it sure in every sense, before we could associate 
the senses, souls, and minds of men and women. 

We see in the civilized administration of affairs, glim- 
mering lights of association, earthly and material only, 


germs of the things which are to be credited to instinct | 


and impulse and not to science and reflection. Instinct 
tells a hundred village families that a common oven will 
cost much less, in the masonry and firewood than a hun- 


dred small separate household ovens, and that it would be | 
two or three bakers practised in the | 


better directed by 
business, than the hundred little ovens carried on by a 


hundred women who fail twice out of thre times in get- 


ting just the right heat for the oven and just the right 
bake for the bread. 

Good sense has taught the inhabitants of northern lati 
tudes, that if each family should work its own beer, it 
would cost more than good wines. A company of monks, 
a soldier's 
that a single kitchen, wherein preparations are made for 


thirty comrades, will furnish better food and be less cost- | 


ly than thirty separate kitchens. 

The country folks of Jura seeing that we cannot make, 
with the milk of a single household, a cheese called Gruy- 
ere (from Gruyere in Switzerland,) unite themselves, car- 
rying every day the milk into a common workshop, where 
an account is made of the pourings-in which each makes, 
figured up upon wooden tally scores, and from the collec- 
tion of these little gatherings of milk, there is made at 
small expense in a vast copper kettle a very large cheese. 

How does it happen that our age, which has made high 
pretensions in “ economizing,” has not thought of nursing 
and unfolding and enlarging these little germs of associa- 
tion, by forming a full and complete system, fitted to the 
whole-lot of the seven work duties, viz: 

Ist. Domestic labor. 

2nd. Agricultural. 

3rd. Manufactural. 

4th. Commercial. 

5th. Teaching. 

6th. Study and employment of the sciences. 

7th. Study and employment of the fine arts; 
offices which we ought to carry on all together in order, 
with as great a number of people as possible. 

We shall see, by the following plan, that there ought to 
be about eighteen hundred persons. If there were more 
than two thousand the work would get crowded and be 
likely to be bad, and the workmen would get bothered; if 
the number was less than sixteen hundred, the connection 
between the companies would’nt be close enough, and the 
corporative ties or work spirit of the laborers would be 
feeble, enslaved to the wants of machinery, and imperfect 
arrangement, to the gaps which a want of the greatest 
variety of employments would give rise to.— Essex Trans- 


cript. 
a 


ProressionaL.—There is «a good story told about a 
certain steamboat captain, which is altogether too good 
to be lost. ‘The eaptain had bec»me popular on the. 
river as acommander, and was about to take charge of 
a new boat, one of the handsomest that had ever been 
built in the West. On the evening preceding the 
morning she was to leave port, he was induced by one 
of the owners to visit his house, where there was tobe 
a party of ladies, some of whom were to be his pas- 
sengers to New Orleans. The captain felt a little 
queer about going; he was more at home on the hur- 


| rtcane deck or the social hall of his boat than in the 


drawing room among the ladies. He summoned up 
courage, however, went, and was introduced to the 
company. 

**Capiain,” said one of the lady passengers, ‘* you 
must be a happy man, to be the master of so beautiful a 
boat.”’ 

** She is a beautiful boat, madam; sets on the water 
like a duck.” 

He was “fin town” as long as the conversation was 
about steamboats. 

‘**Captain,”’ said another lady, a blue stocking of the 
Lydia Languish tribe, ** what do you think of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare ?” 

* Think, madam! think! Think she burns too much 
wood, draws too much water, and carries too little 
freight.” 

We never heard whether the captain staid any 


longer or not. i 


Siyle, 

We met somewhere—we do not remember where— 
in article on style—and marked some passages for ex- 
tract, thinking they might be of service to our young 
en 

We, of the South, are complained of, as a writer ex- 
rresses it, * for our exaggerated habits of speaking anc 
writing.”” We are to blame unquestionably ; but we 
lo not stand alone. The fault is a national one. It 
nay prevail more incertain sections ; but it prevails in 

1 


** You Americans,” said an intelligent English lady 
to us not long since, **talk and write as if strong lan- 
ruage, and strong thought were -ynonymous.”’ 
could not but acknowledge the justness of the remark. 
‘imple words do not please us. We think our ideas 
vould appear better if set in the strongest language, 
ind hence we use it on ali occasions. 

Our great men, however, in the South—as for exam- 
ple, Mr Clay and Mr. Calhown—are remarkable for 
their simplicity of speech. They never strain after 
imagery; they are unstudied ; and yet their arguments 
are compaet and close. We have often, when told 


lodge, understand at once without reflection, | 








that particular passages of Mr. Clay’s speeches prod 
ceda pest effect, turned to them, and been struck with 
their plain commonsense. This, indeed, is his charue- 
teristic. He does not, like Mr. Webster, condense 
his power in one paragraph ; heis not, like Mr. Cal- 
houn, so pungent and vigorous in occasional passages ; 
| but he has a steady, even plan, as if he were reflecting, 
| always, im his own convictions, the best thought of the 
}common ‘mind. But these Southern Statesmen are 
distinguished for plainness of style, and it is this plain- 
|ness which makes them, and all great writers and 
speakers, so vigorous. : 

The exaggerated style is very easily fallen into, by 
men of little thought--or men of thought, but no in- 
; dustry, or men of industry, but no study, or habitual 
reflection, are very apt to use it. It is so easy, when 
| indulging in it, to make a speech. 
| The expletives, adjectives, and all the etceteras of 
strong language, where there is no strong thonght, can 
|be so brilliantly applied, and made to sound so elo- 
queutly, that even strong headed men are tempted to 
|indulge in it. But wherever, and by whomsoever in- 
| dulged in, it is sure to do harm—to weaken the power 
| and vitiate the taste, both of speakers and hearers.-—- 

Louisville Examiner. 





TL 
A Gatianr Butcugr.—Iin Bristol Market, a lady, 
laying her hand on a joint of veal, said, ‘I think, Mr 
| F. this veal is not so white as usual.” ‘* Put on your 
glove, madam,” said the dealer, “and you will think 
differently,” It may be needless to remark, that the 
veal was ordered home without another word of objec- 
| tion —London Glole. 
| 


Musings in the Temple of Nature. 
BY DR. CHATFIFLD. 


Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker, 
From royal Solomon’s stupendous fame, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain. 


Is the fit temple of Creation’s Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises poured. 
Its altar earth, its roof the sky untainted, 
Sun, moon and stars, are lamps that gave it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright. 


Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion, 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The thunder peal, the winds, the deep mouthed ocean, 
Its organ dread. 


The face of nature its God-written bible, 
Which all mankind may study and exp'ore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate or libel, 


The wondrous world which he himself created, 
i 

| 

Its living lore 
| 


Hence, learn we, that our Maker, whose affection, 
Knows no distinction, suffers no recall, 
Sheds his impartial favor and protection, 
Alike on all 


Thus by Divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike ali others, 
Christian, Jew, Pagan children of one Father, 
All are brothers. 


Conscience, Heaven’s sijent oracle, the assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 
Sternly condemns the impenitent transgresor, 
To live unblest. 


The pious and the virtuous, though assaulted 
By fortune’s frown or man’s unjust decrees, 
Still in their bosoms, find a pure, exalted, 
Unfailing peace. 
Hence do we learn, that hardened vice is hateful, 
Since Heaven pursues it with avenging rod,} 
While goodness, self-rewarded, must be grateful, 
To man and God. 


 thou’most visible. yet‘unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lesson on our sphere, 
© thou most audible but unheard preacher, 
Whose sermons clear 


Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if when I kneel, 
Apart from man built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal 7 


If in the temple thine own hands have fashion’d, 
Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
1 pour to thee with thrilling heart compassion’d, 
My gratitude ? 


If in thy present miracle terrestrial, 
Mine eyes behold wherever | have kneeled, 
New proofs of the faturity celestial, 
To man revealed ? 


If fearing thee, I love the whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wit thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 
Thou wilt, thou wilt. 





Address of the Massachusetts National Reform Con- 
vention, held at Boston, Oct, 30, 1347, 


To the Friends of Humanity in Massachusetts. 


Fe.ttow Citizzns: Without apology we submit a few 
thoughts for your deliberate consideration, and in the ex- 
pression of our motives and defining our objects we cannot 
do better than to use, in part, the language of others. The 
interests we would promote are conceived to be the inter- 
ests of each and all of us. The principles we espouse are 
those our Fathers declared, and our Nation has annually 
reiterated on the fourth of July to be self-evident, and 
| which we think are so ;—That all Human Beings are cre- 
ated equal ;—that they are endowed by their Creator with 

certain Rights;—that among these are the right of Life, 
Liberty and the possession of Happiness. That to secure 
these Rights, Governments are instituted among men that 
derive all their just powers from the unanimous consent 
of all the governed;—that when any Form of Govern- 
ment fails to secure, or becomes destructive of These 
Ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a New Government, laying its foundations 
upon such principles and organizing its Powers in such 
form as shall seem most likely to effect the end for which 
it is established ;—That mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable than to right themselves 
by throwing off the eppressions and abolishing the forms 
of Government to which they are accustomed. But when 
a log tri.in of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invaria- 
bly the same object, evinces a tendency to subject the 
People to any form of Despotism, it is their Right and 


i 


provide new guards for their security and happiness. 


SS 


| necessity that constrains us to endeavor to abolish our 


of our present Government is a history of repeated 


in direct object the establishment of an absolute suprem- 

| acy of money over the People! To prove this, the facts 
| are abundant; to see them needs but to open our eyes, 
| to know them needs hut the knowledge of our own do- 
ings. 

We now only ask that the Rights of all shall be equally 
jand impartially protected;—That the fundamental and 
| acknowledged principles of Human Government shall be 
at all times, on all occasions, every where carried out into 


ns system of Legis!ation. The History | 
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We | wrongs and usurpations, all having a direct tendency and | 


| 


equally their duty to supplant such Government and to | 


Such has been our patient sufferance, and such is now the | 


$ 





consistent and undeviating practive. If somesolicit your 
aid in the protection of the rights of the white man—if 
others ask your assistanee in alleviating the oppressions 
of the colored man—we entreate you to co-operate with 
us in the protection and security of all men in the full 
possession and free exercise of every natural Right, (all 
vested s being artificial gee and only to be abol- 
ished). If some wish you to enlist in a political contest 
agajnst one form of injustice and oppression,—if others 
would have you combine against another or yet another, 
—we agree with them all thus far, and differ from them 
all in asking you to assist us in securing an administra- 
tion and form of Government that shall protect all Hu- 
man Beings, alike, from all forms of injustice and 
oppression, so far as Government can, by the appropriate 
exercise of its rightful powers. 

We believe the Primary Right of every Human Being 
is the Right to Life, equally including its essential and in- 
herent, and consequently inalienable appurtinances, the 
natural means to sustain, develope and enjoy that life i 
and that Human equality only consists in having an equal 
claim to the possession, exercise and enjoyment of those 
appurtinances;—and that Human Liberty is only being 
Free t» exercise and establish the possession of this claim 
without infringing the equal rights of each other; and we 
ask you further to assist us in learning that we are wrong 
in this belief, or else in establishing such arrangements as 
shall merge our faith in fruition. 

Todescend from Universal Principles to particulariza- 
tion,—Man has an existence the continuation of which 
depends upon the elements of nutrition drawn from THE 
Earth, and is endowed with the proper organs and facul- 
ties for their abstraction, and the fact of having their 
organs and faculties is proof they are to be exercised for 
that purpose, and as nature always harmonizes with itself, 
an ample field is provided upon which they are designed 
to be exercised, and as his highest good cannot be realized 
without their being so exercised, we cannot but believe that 
he not only has the right to a sufficient portion of this field 
for the purpose of so obtaining his sustenance, but the oc- 
cupying and cultivating sufficient of it for that sustenance 
is an imperative duty, the neglect of which tends to im- 
morality, and is fraught with evils more numerous than is 
generally perceived and from which their is no possibility 
of escape. 

And as no one has any superior claim or valid Title to a 
portion of the earth, or its spontaneous productions from 
the Creator than another, and having paid no more for 
the right of occupancy, therefore we are credulous that no 
one either has or by any possibility can have any superior 
right of occupancy to another, and as all rights are inalien- 


| able there is no rightful way by which it can be di 


of or its exercise neglected ; and that property, technically, 
is not a property, rightfully,that can pertain to any of the 
elements of existence, their affinitieal combinations nor 
spontaneous productions. 

And farther, so long as traffic in the elements of Nature 
is allowed by conventional authority or agreement, or the 
are usurped by Man formonopoly as property, so long will 
the weak be liable to cireumvention by the strong and the 
ignorant, by the unprincipled, until thesimple many become 
the servile dependants of the knavish few, with no hope in 
the future but the preearious certainty of no choice in the 
alternatives of unrequited servitude or serfdom on the one 
hand, and the legitimate fruit of the full grown tree from 
this accursed root, with seed ripened to maturity, Chattel 
Slavery and Starvation on the other. 

To restore Man back to the possession of his rights, and 
to restore his Rights back to his possession, for both have 
been forced from their natural relative union, to protect 
him against the encroachments of force, and the machinz- 
tions of Law (falsly so called), we see no way but to grant 
him henceforth the free use and peaceable possession of 
all that his necessities demand of the unoccupied elements 
of existence, and to insure his happiness to restrict his 
individual control not to what he can payfor (?) but to 
the amount he actually resides upon and uses. 

App.Leton Fay, 
Horace SEAVER, 


Committee. 
E. W. Parkman, 





ADVANTAGE OF NOT HAVING A QUARTER oF a Do t- 
rar—On Saturday, at one of the way-stations bn the 
railroad between Boston and Worcester, a coarsely- 
dressed wayfaring man stepped into one of the second- 
class cars in the hope of getting trusted for his fare by the 
conductor. But he found he had reckoned without his 
host. ‘The conductor, on learning that he could not pay 
him a quarter of a dollar, the required amount, ordered 
him to get out of the car. ‘Ihe poor man thought it a very 
hard case that, because he had on a homespun coat, he 
could have no credit. He was fatigued, and in.a hurry to 
reach Boston. But the conductor was more inexhorable 
than Charon on the subject of paying fares ; and the way- 
faring man was compelled, much to his chagrin, to leave 
the train and trudge along on fvot. 

He cast a wistful eye after it as it whirled along, with 
the snorting and screaming engine at its head. Wistfull 
and angrily he looked, as turning a curve in the track, it 
was snatched from his sight. Harsh thoughts rose in his 
mind—harsh thoughts of Providence and of his fellow- 
men. Why, when so many were comfortably provided 
for, was he condemned tobe held at arms’ length by pov- 
erty? And, whea drooping with weariness, why should 
he be obliged to drag himself along from station to station 
on foot, while others, on their cushioned seats, were 
borne almost at lightning speed over the ground to their 
luxurious homes? And then he thought of the conductor 
who had so peremptorily thrust him from the car; and he 
clenched his fist, and half-wished he had him there be- 
fore him, that he might make him feel its weight. 

On and on he trudged, revolving these matters, and ac- 
cusing his Maker, though almost unconsciously, of cruelty 
and injustice. At last, on turning an angle in the track, 
he saw to his surprise the cars at a stand-stil]l. What 
could be the matter? Hequickened his pace, and, as he 
drew nearer, curiosity unuee him to run to the spot, where 
an excited crowd was already gathered. He made his 
way through them, and beheld, scattered the 
ground, the mutilated and disfigured bodies of six of the 
very men who had been in the car from which he was 
ejected! The wayfarer was not a stock or a stone. He 
at once recalled the train of thought in which he had been 
indulging, and the tears started to his eyes—tears at once 
of gratitude and shame. He could have taken the con- 
ductor by the hand and blessed him as the blind instru 
mentofasaving Providence. He left the scene of the ca- 
tastrophe “a wiser and a better man.” Tyan:cript. 





Great Curiosity.—There is now in this city a Bos- 
jesman or Bushman, from South Africa, a fair representa- 
tive of a most extraordinary and singular race of men in- 
habiting a part of the country lying about fifteen hundred 
miles northeast of Cape ‘Town. This isa race of men 
perhaps as little known by the civilized world as any 
other en the face of the globe. From the natural position 
of the country they inhabit, being mountainous and of 
difficult approach, and their shyness to communicate with 
any other people, little has been known of them. They 
fly at the h of white men, and hide in the bushes 
and dens of the mountains. They have been hunted by 
the Caffre tribes like wild beasts. 

In stature they are perfect pigmies, never exceeding 
four feet four inches in height. ‘They have no laws, no 
chiefs, no language except a guttural cluck, and have 
been hitherto supposed to be incapable of learning any 
European language. In fact, they are supposed to be the 
next link in the chain to the ourang outang. They are 
said to live on whatever little game comes in their way, 
and to prefer reptiles and insects for their daily food, such 
as lizards, ants, and ants’ eggs. ‘They live literally in the 
bash, never providing themselves with shelier of any 
kind, and dressing in skins of the rudest construction. 

This Bosjesman, now in Boston, is the first that has 
ever been broughtto this country. He has been tanght 
to speak a little Eng!ih, and we understand that arrange- 
ments are now being made to exhibit him in this city, a 
part’ of the funds arising therefrom to be appropriated to 
the education of this specimen of nature’s production— 
this eviden'ly connecting link between the animal and 
rational works of the great Creator. When we take into 
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view that he is a fair sample of a race of men inhabiting 
our globe, and not a donat of that race, he is truly a great 
curiosity. He ig about eighteen years old, three feet 
eleven tn heightind of the medium stature of his tribe. 
Great animal propensities are developed in the forma- 
tion of his head, low forehead, high cheek bones, small 


ll ears, color light chocolate— 
black eyes, Het been, owl entirely different from the 


i wi 
aappui aennein Sst won tee head 1n little bunches, leaving 
ther parts of the head entirely bare ; his limbs are per- 
in their shape, and well proportioned in every re- 
“spect. We certainly consider him one of the greatest 

curiosities we have ever seen ; and we have no doubt 
when he is announced ready for exhibition, not only all 
ecientific gent!emen, but the public in hore will gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity of looking at this spe- 
n of a truly curious and lilliputian race. 
—_—$_—_—_—__ LT — 
A Pig in the Soup. 


A foreign correspondent of the New York Evangelist, 
lls the amusing anecdote which follows :— 

One beautiful day, we were sailing briskly, not far 
rom the Straits of Gibralter. All the passengers were 
ell that day, and in remarkably fine spirits. Our ap- 
tites were in a very active condition, and we looked 
‘orward to dinner with a most unintellectual eager- 
fig The time came, and we went to the table, de- 








ighted with the prospect before us. In the centre was 
‘an immense tureen of soup, and its contents sent npa 
refreshing odor. We were seon seated, and prepa: in 
to partake of it, ‘when alas! for the expectations © 
och earthly ood!—the skylight above the table had 
en left open forthe sake of ventilation. Unfortunate- 
, at the same moment, some of the live stock of the 
ip were exercising upon the deck and one of their 
umber, a stout little pig, making a misting deorpes 
ump into our soup! Imagine the scene. he poor 
nimal had never been taught the usages of polite so- 
fre and seemed by no means disposed to relish this 


troduction. His sudden appearance sent the already 

\l contents of the cish in every direction. Nota face 

r dress was left unvisited by the mixture. Our cap- 
in’s being nearest received the fullest share, and you 

n judge of his figure when I tell you that not only 
ere streams of the liquid coursing down his face, but 
athis full whiskers were well garnished with the 
its of potato, &c., with which the soup was filled. The 
most ridiculous object, however, was the unwitting oc- 
@asion of thisscene His hot bath did not seem at _all 
his taste. He Panged and turned, making the most 
traordinary sound that ever issued from the lips of 
y of his race, and before any of us had_ recovered 
ough to aid him he was out of his tub! True to his 
ture, he was no sooner free, than he began to indem- 
fy himself for his external application, by oe 
on the fragments seattered profusely around. And 
e laughed, of course, though no* without a degree of 
xation at ourloss. The table was cleared, we went 
to wash our faces, and the next day the pig made 
r dinner for us in another shape. 












ART REVIEW. 





Herz, Sivori, and Knoop in Boston. 

"Messrs Herz and Sivoni, having preserved their union 
through a long series of triumphs in the way of concert gi- 
ving, have been prompted to carry the principle of combi- 

“gation stil] farther, and have associated with themselves 
Mr. Georce Knoop, the great violoncellist. Thisis such a 
tio of artistic force as we have never before witnessed on 

side of the water. They have given several concerts in 
. York and Boston, with most marked acceptance, per- 
forming essentially the same music in both places, with the 
addition in New York of an orchestral accompaniment 
Which does not appear to have much helped the matter. 
Oar report, for the present must be of the first concert held 
in Boston. 

Mr. Herz played his fantasia upon Lucrezia Borgia, 
and his L’ Ambassadrice, two of his best compositions, none 
of which, however, properly merit the term “scholar like” 
which we have seen applied to them, since they have no- 
thing of that strict unity, that logical consecutiveness, that 
Figid adherence to one theme reproduced and interwoven, 
@r more properly developed by Nature’s law of growth in 
the whole widening texture of the piece, which is the char- 
acteristic of the truly scholar-like and classic compositions 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and the restof that great 
fine of creators. Herz’s music is altogether of the mod- 

n, virtuoso, loose, fantasia order, full of striking and ab- 
Z transitions, in defiance of all unity; series of brillian- 

3 rather than organic developmentsfrom one living germ. 
$ his many and great excellencies, in his own sphere, we 
fited not say more than we have repeatedly said. 

Sivori gave us a Concerte Fantastico, by Paganini, 
fl! of passion and of grace, though we cannot by any 
Means regard the Paganini school as a sure entrance to 
What is inmost and most genuine in the domain of musical 
aft. The fantastic has, to be sure, its place in life, and is 
very well in its place, and sometimes its flickering irradia- 
tions reveal great depths :—give us this sometimes ;—but 
for the most part we do better love the honest day’s broad 
sunlight, or the nightly heaven of chaste stars, free, grace- 
ful, infinitely poetic in their fixed courses. His other solo 
Melancolic, by Prume, a deep, impassioned, satisfying 
composition, uttering for every soul some of its best, its 
deepest yearnings. If the Courier and Enquirer has 
ever heard this as Knoop used to give if on his violoncello, 

¢ must marvel how it could associate “ sickly sentimental- 

? with it. But men differ as to what isand what is not 
Sentimental; everybody calls that sentiment which is 
Sore characteristic of another than of himself, and into 
ich he cannot enter, sentimental ; the critical canon up- 

the matter is not yet laid down; the distinction is not 

y and sharply drawn. We suggest the following : 
timent, which is merely egotistical, which is melancho- 
about itsown private comforts or privations, like the 
by-pamby songs about “my mother” and “my cousin’» 

d the “old arm chair,” &c., &c., of Russell, Dempster, 

id genus omne, are sentimental. But the melancholy 

ich lifts the soul above itself, which reveals new depths of 

, which carries the thought inward several circles nearer 

d, and betrays some consciousness of the solidarity of 

and of the unity of all things, is not sentimental, The 

pression of it in music, orin any art, is ever dignified, 
it inspires and strengthens at the same time that it 

kes sad. Such we believe to have been the general im- 

ion, which was produced the other evening by Sivori’s 

ying of the piece in question. He did full justice to it, 
ugh we would have rather had it from Knoop’s violoncel- 
partly for old acquaintance sake, and partly because its 
ading tones come out with more force and earnestness 
m that most manly and expressive instrument. It was 
ent enough, however, that the piece was originally 
itten for the violin. We were sorry that Sivori could 
in thisinstance resist the pertinaciousencore of the audi- 
; there is great risk in repeating a thing once perfectly 
ormed, and it is a weak mind which demands the same 
fect satisfaction twice over; while on the other hand, to 
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answer the encore, as he then did, with another piece, al- 
though a piece as beautiful in itself as is his rendering 
Kathleen Mavourneen, could but jar upon the deep im- 
pression left by Le Melancolie; Kathleen Mavourneen 
after that was sentimental. 

But our main object in this article was to record our 
rare and heart-felt satisfaction at the return of Knoop, 
the master violoncellist, perhaps the truest artist who has 
been among us; a man of genius, if ever such a man has 
spoken to us through the medium of wood and strings 
obedient to the motions of his soul,by wise and conscientious 
art. He comes back from obscurity and poverty in which 
he has seemingly been resting, while more superficial ce- 
lebrities have kept up a furore in our cities. But at the 
challenge of these noble brother artists, he comes forth to 
prove that his hand has not forgot its cunning and that 
the divine fire has in no-wise died out. The prolonged 
and almost insatiable acclamation with which the first 
sight of his rapt and curnest figure was greeeted on that 
evening, was to us a delightful triumph, and showed that 
it was the memory of no ordinary experience then recall- 
ed. He played but one solo, afantasia upon Robert De 
Diable. He had not played ten bars, before the infinite dif- 
ference between genius and all mere arts of effect was felt. 
There was something in the manner in which those bars. 
were given out which made us feel as if admitted into the 
very holy of holies of Art ; it was the ideal ; such a 
perfect expression of beauty in one form as made you 
feel very near the centre of things. And this is the 
true office of Art, in the vibrations whether of sound 
or light, to make us feel the presence of the infinite. 
We missed nothing of his old breadth of tone, and 
therein were more fortunate than some of his critics 
in New York. It would be natural enough, had the dis- 
use of several years betrayed itself a little on his very 
first re-appearance in public, while one or two experiments 
may have been quite enough to restore all his pristine vig- 





or. Such tones, for expressiveness, for profound pathos, | 


for dignity and purity and sustained energy of sentiment, 
for an almost Beethoven-like earnestness, we have not 
heard from any instrument. His execution is masterly 
surmounting every difficulty with the glowing precision 
and facility of inspired passion, while every effect is sub- 
dued and subordinate to the ruling sentiment. He never 
displays great force for the sake of displaying it; but it dis- 
plays itself wherever true occasion calls for it, and then 
with nature’s true economy of means retreats into just 
bounds. His power is manifested perhaps most remarka- 
bly, in his rendering of the simplest little passages, say a 
detached phrase of three or four notes, which he had the 
art so to repeat, with modified accentuation, that you 
thought them infinitely significant, and sympathized with 
the player in his reluctance to renounce them and pass on 
There is a dignity in listening to such conscientious art ful- 
filling the earnest promptings of a mind like Knoop’s, and 
your life wears, or seems to wear, a deeper tone from that 
time forward. There is in him, no descending to cheap 
effects, no trifling, no nonsense, no hap-hazard hunting up 
of tones, which he cannot develope or work up, no start- 
ing off perpetually upon new tasks, all leading no-where, 
the favorite resources of poor would-be composers and 
improvisatori. There is reality and weight and measur- 
ing in every note, which like a ripe, long-cherished fruit, 
he plucks, as it were, from his strings. 

As to the mechanism of all this, we will let the Cour- 
ier and Enquirer speak, and we shall quote at length, as 
it gives us a pleasure to meet in so high and favorite a 
matter, une from whom we are often called upon to differ ; 
—witness several instances already in this article : 


“ But the best of this Concert was that it restored to us 
Knoop the violoncellist, the greatest instrumental artist 
who has ever visited this country, or at least one of that 
quarter of great ones whose other members are Vrevux- 
Temps, DE Meyer and Botresini; and we must confess 
that with us he stands the first of the four. Not astohis 
command of the difficulties of his most difficult instru- 
ment, for great as his acquirements are in this respect, 
perhaps either of the other three or Sivori himself is su- 
perior. But in elevation of sentiment, directness, simplic- 
ity and purity of style and feryor of expression, we know 
not his equal. He is classical without coldness, and in- 
tense without extravagance. His cantabile playing is of 
the highest vocal school—imposing from its dignity, and 
replete with touching tenderness. His pathos is pure and 
simple, free from exaggeration and that nervous restless 
ness which is so frequently mistaken for intensity, but 
which from tne very turbulence of its flow, shows that it 
is feeble and shallow,—his genius is evident in his accent- 
uation of the very simplest passages, giving them, as he 
does, a meaning and point which many 2 master would in 
vain endeavor to impart, and which he himself may lend 
them more from instinct than design. The delicacy and 
precision of his bowing, cannot but strike those having but 
the slightest knowledge of stringed instruments: indeed, 
in this regard, it would be difficult for the most exacting 
to find him at fault. His bowing is not only particularly 
correct, but is always just that which gives to the balance 
and symmetry requisite to its best and legitimate mean- 
ing. His command of the finger-board is wonderful, but 
by no means a striking feature in his performance. It 
sinks to its proper and inferior level, by the side of the 
supremacy of his art, and he does not seek to drag it from 
its proper obscurity. He perfectly comprehends and is 
thoroughly imbued with the genius of his noble instru- 
mént. One evidence of this, among others, is, his evident 
pesmelty for the G string, the most expressive and capa- 

le of the four, and the one most marked with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the instrument. In his own compo- 
sitions he uses this string with wonderful effect in passages 
of intense passion, and as it wails under his searching 
touch, it thrills the heart deepest, most stirring pathos. 
Indeed, in its dignity and its capacity to touch the feel- 
ings, the violoncello has no equal, and we have not heard, 
nor do we expect to hear, the equal of Knoop in the com- 
prehension and command of all its capacities. 

_“ We regret that we did not hear Mr. Knoop in one of 
hisown beautiful compositions. These are worthy his skill, 
and in them his style appears tothe hest advantage. Per- 
haps few will agree with us in our estimate of this great 
artist—perhaps others may find in him, and justly point 
out, deficiencies which we may also have seen, but have 
failed to indicate, though at present we do not remember 


any such; but he seems to us to be one of those rare and | 
honorable instances of a high and conscientious artist, | 


whose many and great excellencies should, for a time at 
least, be allowed to overshadow his few and trifling faults.” 

Having thus brought the men before our readers, we 
may briefly speak of the concerted pieces of this concert, 
which were two. First, a Duet by Sivori and Knoop, en- 


° * . no ae 
titled Souvenir de Rossini, not remarkable as a composi- 


tion, yet admirably played by both of them. Finally, the 
crowning glory of the evening, one of the grand classical 
Trios of Mayseder, performed by these three great mas- 
ters of their respective instruments. There was a unity, 
a perfect co-operation, a breadth, a finish in this perform- 
ance, and an all-convineing energy and fullness of expres- 
sion, which no Trio, nor even Septette, ever carried with 
it before in Boston. That music filled the room and ruled 
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light suddenly poured into the windows. 
There is talk of Chamber Concerts, of classical Trios | 
and Quartettes, the choicest works of Mozart, Haydn, | 
Beethoven, &c., by Herz, Sivori and Knoop, with what | 
other assistance we know not. This would be worth all | 

the other music of the winter. 
a 

Theatres, 


Park THEatTrEe.—The event here has been the appear- 
ance of a new candidate for tragic honors, in the person of 
Mr. Charles Dibdin Pitt. He is a descendant of the cele- | 
brated nautical song-writer, Dibdin, and has achieved 
some considerable fame as an actor, in the provincial thea- 
tres of England. Never having appeared, however, on the 
London boards, his foreign reputation can hardly be said 
to have been any assistance to him in this country. He 
opened in Hamlet—an arduous part--and made a pretty 
favorable impression. His voice is good, and his manner | 
not unpleasing; but there is nothing original in either his | 
conception or execution of the character. It was the tra-| 
ditionary stage Hamlet, with a small touch now and then 
of Macready’sinierpretations. In Claude Melnotte, which 
was given on the second evening, he appeared to better | 
advantage, though suffering under a severe cold. Though 
the play, we think, is a detestable one in itself, Mr. Pitt | 
| portionanedl the part of the hero with great feeling and | 
ltruth to nature. On Wednesday evening, a new play, | 
| called the “ Cavalier in England in 1640,” was put upon | 
| the stage, though we were not fortunate enough to be pre- | 











sent. 


Bowery Tueatre.—The blood and thunder pieces have 
been suspended, at this place, during the last week, and | 
the audience happily relieved from their patriotic agonies, | 
by the re-appearance of Mrs. Shaw. She opened in Sheri- | 
| dan Knowles’s powerful drama of the Countess, Mra. 
| Shaw taking the part of the Countess, which she perform- 


| ed with admirable skill and effect. But her finest effort dur- | 
ling the week, has been in the part of Belvidera, in Ot- 
| way’s Venice Preserved. It was a nobly-conceived and 
nobly-executed personation indeed—one of the best that 
| we have seen for along while. Mrs. Shaw has lost some | 
| of her personal beauty, which was perhaps one element of 
| her suecess in former days, but she retains all her fire and | 
| vigor, and in the more passionate scenes of the play pro- 
| duced electrical effects upon her audiences. And here we | 
| may observe how much we are surprised that the man-| 
| agement of this theatre which can command such talent | 
|as Mrs. Shaw, and fill the house with it, should ever take | 
| occasion to resort to those miserable “ blood and thunder 
| spectacles ” which have degraded the house for a month | 
past. It is true that they are attractive to a certain class 
of the public, but it is an attraction which lasts only for 
a little time, while such genuine exhibitions of our pas- | 
sional nature as Mrs. Shaw’s art enables her to furnish | 
are a perennial charm. 


Tue Broapway THeatre.—At this house the Mon- 
plaisir Ballet company have continued to form the great 
attraction, and have draw full audiences during 
the whole week. On Wednesday night at Madame 
Monplaisir’s benefit even the passage ways were filled with 
gentlemen centent with such seats as the descending steps 
could afford. Madame and Mons. M. grow upon the 
public and deserve all the applause they receive. 

At this house several sterling plays have been acted with 
great suceess...Iti Bulwer’s Money,—by no ineans a great 





piece,—Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff and Mr. Lester were espe- | 


cially admirable. The favorite farce of Ladies Beware, 
has also been repeated. In this the acting of Mrs. Watts 
is beyond praise. We do not remember any stage perfor- 
mance more perfect and delightful. 

The Broadway is also admirable for two things which 
play-goers know how to appreciate ; there are comfortable 
seats and polite box-keepers. 
minor importance, but they go a great way in making 


a house popular. 
LT 


Foreign Art Intelligence. 

Of Jexxy Linp, the English papers say léss than usual. 
She is now in Berlin, where she appeared on the 12th as 
Marie, in La Figlia del Regimento 
enthusiastic; she was called again and agaln before the 


Her reception was 


roarious character, accompanied by profuse showers of 
bouquets. 

The rush to get tickets on this occasion, is amusingly 
described in the Zeitugshall. “ Before fiveinthe morning, 
the watch saw atthe door of the theatre, a small but re- 
solute body of men; this was a phalanx determined to do 
and dare everything. The watch, skilledin dark matters, 


the hour as naturally and as effectually as a flood of sun- called the Opera National, to be devoted especially to the 


These things may be of | 


curtain. The applause was of the most stormy and up- | 





production of the works of young composers. 


At the Theatre Historique, which belongs to Alexan- 
der Dumas, that fertile romancer’s novel of Monte-Christo 
is about being served up asa drama. We presume tho 
scene in which the hero spends some twenty years in dig- 
ging out of a dungeon, will be introduced on the tage. 


| This will render the theatre still more remarkable for the 


length of its performances. 

At the Opera Comique, they are preparing to bring 
out Auber’s Muette with great splendor. It is related that 
Roger, the well known singer, who has one Of the leading 
parts in the Muette, is delighted with the character; one 
of his friends was one day expressing to Auber the enthu- 
siasm of the artist; “ Roger is under an illusion about my 
music,” replied the composer, “he listens with his roice.’’ 

In London, the present is not the season of music and 
the opera houses are occupied for other purposes. At 
Drury Lane, M. Jullien is giving instrumental perform- 
ances of various kinds, to large audiences; not less than 
twenty thousand persons a week. Besides the works of 
such Masters as Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini and 
Bellini, he occasionally serves up something of his own. 
On Monday the 18th ult., he brought out what he called 
a Swiss Quadrille, more than a half an hour long, which 
seems to have been ridiculous enough. It has a long in- 
troduction, representing perfect stillness, then comes the 
chirping of birds, the songs of Shepherds, and the ringing 
of village bells. Various new instruments are introduced 
into the orchestra; such as pistols, bells, the “corne sauvage.” 


| &ec. One, the effect of which strongly resembled the rattling 


of glasses on a waiter when carried by a careless servant,was 
too much for the gravity of the audience, who laughed at 
the utter absurdity of the thing. The horror of the storm 
scene was heightened by the darkness of a large chande- 


| lier, and assisted by other theatrical contrivances in the 


orchestra itself. This nonsense was followed, however, by the 
Allegretto Scherzando, from Beethoven’s Symphony ir 
F, which was encored with great enthusiasm. 


M. Julien, during his late tour, offered the celebrated 
vocalist, Viardot Garcia, the enormous terms of 100 cui- 
neas per night, to appear forty nights at Drury Lane The- 
ater, the money to be deposited at Rothschild’s bank. This 
offer, liberal as it was, waz declined by Madame Viardot. 
Negotiations, however, are still pending. 


Mr. Lumley is in negotiation with Signora Elena Angri, 
a very clever contralto, who has appeared some seasons 
past at La Scala. 

Madame Rossi is creating quite a furore in “Anna Bo- 
lena,’ at Lisbon. At the last performance she was called 
ten times on the stage. Mesdames Salvini Donatelli, Fer- 
ri, and Castellan, produced great effect in Verdi’s “I due 
Foscari.,’ 

The Society of British Musicians resumed its chamber 
concerts on the Ist of November, and conclude in January 


In Liverpool, Mrs. Wood had been singing again, with 


great success. The Liverpool Mercury says 

“The facility with which she leads her audience is truly 
surprising, and can only be accounted for by the charm- 
ing simplicity and delightful abandon with which she jn- 
vests her ballads.” 

Mr. Rooke, the composer of Amilie, is dead. He was 
Balfe’s first master, and Richard Hughes, the now celebra- 
ted leader of Drury Lane, Harrison, the singer, and other 
celebrieties, were his pupils. 


At Vienna, a medal has been struck, in honor of the 
great Meyerbeer. 
Tamburini remains in Paris, in consequence of the sud- 
den and severe illness of his eldest son, who is heing 
| brought up to the stage. He leaves shortly for St. Petere- 
| burgh, 
A young German singer of a family of high rank in 
| Berlin, Mile. Crusvell, is at present obtaining great cuc- 
cess in Italy. The journals compare her to Lind and 
| Pasta. 

In the English theatrical world no novelty of any im- 
portance seem to have recently appeared. The Sinens 
Cushman have been playing at the Princess’ Theatre in 
London. Charlotte has performed Queen Catharine to 
Macready’s Cardinal W olsey, and her sister’s Anne Boleyn 
with decided success. She 


has also played with him in 
Macbeth and Othello, besides giving Romeo and Juliet 


with her sister. There was a great curiosity to see her 
together with Macready, from the strong similarity in 
their styles of acting. Gilbert, so well known to the thea- 
| tre goers in Boston, is alio at the same house. There, too, 
Miss Emeline Montague made a succes 
| mona on the 20th. 


ful debut as Des- 
Macready was the Othello. 
Vandenhoff, the elder, Helen Faucit, and Mrs, Nisbett 
have been at the Haymarket; the Lyceum was cpened on 
| the 18th by Charles Mathews; Buckstone played on the 
occasion. At the same house Creswick has been playing 
Claude Melnotte and others of his regular characters. 
John R. Scott has been engaged at the Britannia Saloon. 


| Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam were at the last advices 


| but a child in things of the day ordered this silent, frozen | playing at Liverpool. 


group to disperse ; allin vain. After the example of his 
predecessor, the Erl King, the watch resolved to use 


| force, but just then the patrol comes up and informs the 


| King of the Night that the cock had crowed and his 
| power was at an end, and that Jenny Linp was again in 
| Berlin.” So the contest for tickets was allowed to proceed ; 
the whole annals of civil war have nothing to equal its 
fury; and all to hear such a thin affair as the Figlia 
del Regimento. : 
During this engagement, Meverseer is to bring out 
his long promised opera of the African, in which Jenny 
wiil take the principal part. The correspondent of the 


the Ashes of Beethoven, never tc sing at Paris. 
About Gast, who is in Paris, they are ungallant enough 
| acters in which she has become famous. The critics even 


| pose of diminishing the too great fulness of her charms. 





Paris, early in October,in Lucia. Her success was not 
jmarked by any enthusiasm; the woman is said to have 
| been admired more than the artist. Her voice was thought 
| beautiful, but in musical culture she is pronouuced great 

| ly deficient to Grisi or Persiani. 

| Atpons, however, had nothing to complain of in her re- 
| ception by the Parisians, which took place on the 9th ult. 
| She sang on the oceasion a cavatina from Semiramide ; 
|a duet from the same (with Alizard ;) an air from L’Jta- 
liani, in Algiert; and the duet, Dunque io son, from 





every piece. The enthusiasm of the public was un- 


| bounded. 
| A new theatre is about to be opened in the same city, 


Courrier des Etats Unis, says, that she has sworn on | 


to say that she is growing too fleshy for the round of char- | 
go so far as to advise her to try a severe diet, for the pur- | 


CAsTELLAN made her debut at the Jheatre Italien of 


IU Barbiere, (with Barhoillet;) and was encored after | 


Miss Rose Soane, granddaughter to the late Sir John 
Soane, made a successful debut at the York Theatre. as 
Bianca in Shakspeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 


Mrs. E. Yarnold, a very clever little woman, who has 
| performed for several seasons at the Haymarket, returns 
to the Pavilion Theatre, where she originally acted. Her 
| husband, we believe, has a share in that property. 


| In connection with the arts of design ir England the 
| most prominent event seems to be the death of Mr. Crig- 
| tall the painter in water colors, which is thus noticed in the 
| Observer :— 
Deatu or Mr. J. Cristart.—Joshua Cristall, one of the 
originators of the Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
and many years president of titution, died on the 
18th instant, at his reside: st. John’s Wood, in the 
Sth yearof hisage. Hew constant exhibitor at the 
| old water color exhibition, and had dedieated much of his 

time to the higher branct: i DIS art, though with not 
more success thar Mr. i ward, who died the « ther day, 
achieved in oils, He wi!! be remembered with Girtin and 
er painters whose labors assisted in 

{ water colors the European re 


| 


| Barrett, and the ear! 
obtaining for our 


putation whic! W enjoys, 

The Art U in 1344, offered a premium of .£500 for 
one original picture On some subject illustrative of British 
history. Twenty-eight cartoons were accordingly offerei 


tition tor the prize. Seven of these have bee 


outline and are said to be 


in Cvlb} 
engraved 1 superior to the 

mer publications of the Society, The subjects are an illur- 
tration of the pun of Pope Gregory I “ Non Angli sed 


Angeli” Saxon Almsgiving, by Scott; Alfred addressing 


his Son and Successor, by P. Latter; The Seizure f 


Roger Mortimer in Nottingham Castle, by Paton; We! 
come of the Boy King Henry VI. to. London, by Edward 


Corbould ; Spenser reading the Faery Queen to his wile 


and Raleigh, by Marshal Claxton; and Howard Visiting 
| an Asiatic Prison, by Armitage. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1847. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, al] tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come. and can only come from the new application 
of ( erp at of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Wittiam Ev_cery CHuannine. 


“ Free Trade, Free Soil, Free Labor, and Free 
Specch,”’ 

Is the somewhat long and liberal :otto adopted by the 
radical portion of the Democratic party at the late Her- 
kimer Convention. It were an excellent motto if it could 
be carried out; and one honorable to the persons who use 
it, if they really meant what the words say. But unfor 
tunately when we come to look a little closer into the 
; are not such 


matter, we find that these various freedom 


great things after all, It is only a bastard kind of free- 


iom that these men look for at the best: not a genuine 
full and noble freedom for all men, but a partial, con- 
tracted and half-faced freedom for a few men. The 


words have been chosen, because they are likely to be 
taking words with the people; the things expressed by 
these words, are precisely the things for which no politi- 
eal party, as yet, will venture to contend. 

Free-Trade, for instance, means a perfectly unrestricted 
ecommerce between the nations of the earth; but thisis not 
what these partisans mean. They confine the term to a reve- 
nue tariff, whose rates vary from ten toahundred per cent. 


on all goods importedinto the country. The only material 


difference between them and their opponents relates to a | 


degree of per centaye, not to the fundamental principle 
They are both sticklers for restriction, only the one wouid 
impose suh restrictions as would raise the largest amount 


of revenue, while the ether would impose such restrictions | 


as would best agree with the interest of home manufac- 


tures. Free-trade proper falls to the ground between two 
stools. It is restrictionist fighting restrictionist—the re- 
strictionist for revenue trying to throttle the restric. 


tionist for protection, The great principle of freedom is 

violated by both ;—by the Whigs with a view to building 
up domestic industry, and by the Democrats with a view 
to building up the federal trea: rs. The distinetion is 

me of degree, not of kind same | <rhaps that there 
is between a wild-cat and a tiger. It is haidly fair, there- 

fore, for the Herkimer Democrats to sail under a flag 
which they do not intend to defend. 

Again: the term Free-Soil means one thing, in its ob- 
vious sense, and another thing, in the Herkimer sense.” 


Our old and excellent friends the National Reformers use 
the words in their true sense, when they contend that the 
soil sha'l be forever tree to whoever will settle upon and 
cultivate it; but the Herkimerites, not quite so bold and 
honest, intend by it a soil which shall be free from negro- 
slavery. As to the white slavery which inevitably grows 

out of every political system which tolerates the unlimited 
appropriation of land, by individuals, the latter have | 


nothing to say. 


entirely too sweeping, entirely inconsistent with our vested | 
rights,—at war with the overgrown and oppressive for- 


tunes which have been rolled up for many of us, in the 
course of Providence. We only war with the slavery, 
which exists several hundred miles away—the slavery at 
our doors we will think of at a more eonvenient season! | 
This waving of the Free-Soil banner by the Democrats, 


Oh no! that were a freedom of the soil | 


- THE HARBINGER. 


cable apparatus of tourniquets and bandages to keep t.c 
system right by external tortures. The result is, perhaps, 
a more dangerous series of paroxysms than were produced 
by the no-treatment plan. And so the poor victim perishes 
at last, after a miserable pretence at living. 

Alas, gentlemen, freedom is not disease, but health ; and 
no health ever yet existed on God’s earth which did not 
spring from a true and harmonious organization.~ What 
labor wants is not a greater license, but a greater regu- 
larity: and not that dead regularity which is forced upon 
it by arbitrary and oppressive laws, but the regularity pro- 
duced by a true and equitable adjustment of parts—the 


regularity of a hi althy organism. Labor to be free at all 
must be organised. The freedom you grant it, is a suicidal 
licenge. 

As to the “ Free-Speech” of the Herkimer motto, we 
suppose it is thrown in by way of make-weight, for as no 
days, it has no particular significance. 

This is our criticism of the recent democratic doings; 
yet not to be altogether critical, we must say that we re- 
joice at the adoption of this motto by the radical democ- 
Words after all are things: 


one disputes it these 


racy. Tt is a sign of the time 
They have a deeper meaning than the politicians often | 
suspect. They are vocal straws which show which way the 
It is because the 
things: meant by the words are even now in thé public 
heart that the words are chosen. The tendency of the 
age is towards a true freedom of trade, a true freedom of 
soil, and a true freedom of labor, and the knowing ones 
seck to appropriate the terms in anticipation of the coming 
things. Their movements are well compared to those little 
whirls in the stream, which indicate the existence at no 
great distance of a tremendous maelstroom. 


breath of human aspiration tends. 





The Condition of England, 


We are no alarmists: on the contrary, it is our habit to 
take a hopeful view of human affairs; yet, there is some- 
thing in the more recent news from England, which fills 
us with sombre apprehensions in regard to her future fate. 
That mighty and magnificent empire stands, confessedly, | 
Her wealth, her do- 
minion, her intelligence, and her enterprise have rendered | 
her the first political power on the face of the earth. There 
is no remotest corner of the globe, where the influence of | 


at the head of ail modern nations. 


her arts or her arms has not been felt; or as Barke finely | 
said in a well-known passage, which was subsequent'y 
! appropriated and expanded by Mr. Webster, “ her mo: 
ling drum-beat follows the sun in its course and re-eche 
round the world.” Nearly all mankind have an interest 
in her commerce—all civilized people acknowledge the su- 
The fame 


of her philosophers and poets is a glory to the race; her 


premacy of her industrial and literary genius. 


religious aspirations are the life of Christianity. 
Yet, in the midst of so mach power and so much splen- 
” ' 
an almost universal bank- 


re Ou 


dor, she hovers on the verg 
rnuptey. The glitter of her magnificence, and the thunder | 
of her bonetings, when like the war-hor:e, she snuffs the | 
batt'e 1d cries ha! ha! recal the show and | 
turnnlt of the ancient cities, which rejoiced above a hidden 
For many centuries 
now her governmert has reposed entirely upon the public 
confidence: the incomes of large numbers of her citizens 
have depended upon the stability and solvency of the gov- | 
ernment : and her whole structure, we may say, through- | 


out its multiplied and extensive ramifications, has been | 


vem afar, ar 


sea of fiery and tempestuous ruin. 


| stupendous, indeed a stupendously monstrous embodiment 


the importance of a radical reform in the religious 


| tion of christians to the brief and stinted good of the 


The politicians, we are aware, ascribe her present dis- 
| tress toa variety of superficial causes. One says it is Free 
Trade; another, Bank restriction; a third, Railroad spec- 
ulation; a fourth,the Famine; and others a variety of 
other incidents. Now, there can be no doubt that these 
causes have all had more or lees effeet, some for good and 
others for ill, but noone of them, nor all of them put to- 
gether, ean explain the deep-seated malady of England.— 
These pretended causes were themselves the effects of oth- 
erand profounder causes working at the very core of Eng- 
lish society. Her whole difficulty springs from one moth- 
er-fact, which is, that her social constitution is fundamen- 
tally fulse; her social relations are founded upon selfish- 
ness and divergency of interests, upon competition and in- 
coherence, and not upon unity and convergence of inter- 
ests, not upon co-operation and mutual benefit. In other 
words, her social existence is in open and direct violation of 
the Divine Law of social organization, and so long as it 
continues so she must be tormented and tortured by these 
chronic agonies, God is not mocked. Falsehood can on- 
ly issue in disorder. The eternal doom of injustice is suf- 
fering. 








Dtseast wn rng Cuurcu.—We clip the followingcon 
fession from the New York Observer. It occurs in a 
Synodical paper on the state of religion in the associa- 
ted Presbyteries of New York and New Jersey. It con- 
firms in the completest manner, our own convictions 
on the subject, and we hope it will have its influence in 
quarters where we do not penetrate. Religion of the 
merely formal character cultivated by these churches, 
must be up-hill work, requiring the constant goading of 
whip and spur. When will serious minds awake to 


sphere, a reform which shall make religion a part of 
human life, and thus render its pursuit pleasurable ! 


** The Synod hasbeen called to observe in almost all 
the narratives a prevalent, painful if not sinfol neglect 
of the meetings for prayer; the practical ddoption of 
other inferior, in some cases questionable, and in_oth- 
ers, sinful sources of entertaininent; and intense devo- 


present world; their disposition, also, to study their 


convenience and mere t-te rather than their spirituali- 


ty and usefulness; to gratify a purely worldly spirit in 
reference to the particular location of their church | 
membership, rather than serve Llim who had no where 
to lay his head, poorer in this respect than the foxes of 
he earth orthe fowls of the air; to vie withthe world 
itrthat splendor ead mere pa ade of existence which 
may fade .a an hour, rather Ui by humble and holy 
living to seck that honor which cometh from God only; 
u the city, the tendency of the more opulent to con- 
‘reyate intoa few churches, regarded as the wealthier 
md more iushionable, rather than disperse themselves 
wmong these more feeble and less imposing, where 
they can bh more useful, and where the law of useful- 
ne~s and enterprise for Christ most solemnly requires 
their presence; in some cases, the actual extinction of 
churches, and in others the feeblest torm of life for the 
want of adequite sympathy and support; in many _in- 
-t neces, the oppressiveness of heavy debts that might 
be easily liquidated, if the professed friends of the Sa- 
viour possessed the fulland ardent zeal of the primitive 


disciples ~ 





New Movements, 


We have received the specimen number of a new paper 
called the “Univerccelum and Spiritual Philosopher,” 
which it is proposed to publish in this city, in December 
next, by the friends of Andrew J. Davis, the author of 
the work entitled “ Revelations,” that has recently attrac- 
ted a large share of the public attention. 

This publication may be regarded as the exponent of a 


| of the principle of Fartx. The gigantic debt, which has; movement, which is certainly unique in its character, lofty 


reminds us of the Whig meeting gt National Hall the other | weighed like a crush of doom upon the energies of her | in its pretensions, sincere in the convictions from which it 


night, where they passed anti-slavery resolutions and 
cheered Henry Clay, while Mr. Philip Hone was telling 
them how kindly Mr. Clay treated his slaves, of whom he 
ONLY had seventeen! 

Free-Lanor, again, is a glorious thing to talk of and to 
be realized ; but our Herkimer politicians merely mean by 
it freedom from black servitude, not white emancipation 
The unnumbered degradatious which white labor suffers 
in consequenee of its dependency on capital, they shut 
their eyes to; but they profess to be wide awake to the 
cries of the southern Africans. Like a certain order of 
nuns they look at freedom from a distance through a | 
black veil. 
selves or their neighbora. 


They have no mind to assert it for them- 


Though seven-tenths of our 
laboring population at the North are in a worse physical | 
condition than the slaves at the south; though as our 


statistics show, an extreme poverty is rapidly increasing | 


in every state: though vice and crime, growing out of 


selfish social arrangements, are multiplying in a prodigious 
ratio ; though the condition of our larger towns in their 


fearful contrasts of excessive wealth and squalid pauper- | 
ism are fast approximating the rotten and festering human | 
hives of the old world—it all passes for nothing with these | 
sudden sympatiisers with the negro. They tithe mint and 
annise and cuminin, but leave undone the weightier mat- 


the 


| 
. wm . . | 
ters of law. They pretend to worship freedom, | 


when they turn aside from the substanee, and worship only 


the name, if their boisterous suouts can be cailed worship. 


But perhaps these gentlemen will contend that because 
they propose to leave labor free to shiit for itvelf, they are 
the friends of free-labor; 


way. 


a fundamental mistake every 
Labor left to itself is not tree labor: it becomes one 
of the worst species of slave labor. The working-man 
is made competely dependent upon the capitalist, who 
regulates his wages, and almost contro!s his existence. He 
is abandoned to a cut-throat competition—to an industria 
chaos which is not 


‘reedom, but anarchy; the very oppo- 
site and absencc 


of treedum. The indispensable term o 
freedom is orsanisation, in every sphere of human ac- 
tivity; yet theve politicians propose as their highest aim, a 
atate of things, which disallows and aanuls the remotest 
approach to organization. They turn the whole industria! 
world into a sort of desperate and gambling race, where 
the devil takes the hindmost. They suffer the body 
politic, to fall into all manner ot diseases and dislocations 


—into fevers, eruptions, paralyses, and St. Vitus’s dances. 


working-people, has thus far cemented the loyalty of her 
subjects: but it isan enchantment whose charm is broken 
the moment that the public confidence begins to waver. Is 
therenot a great deal in recent developements which is like- 
ly to dissolvet his faith—to break the potent charm? A fatal 
blow was given to her agricultural confidence by the policy | 


since prostrated her commerce : her manufacturing pros- 
perity is sinking under the disasters which paralyze the | 
other great branches of her industry? What, then, is 


depreciating credit of her involved and desperate finances? 

No one can look at the present condition of Great Bri- 
tain, at her enormous indebtedness, at the unparalelled 
embarrassments of hcr merchants, at the utter rottenness | 
of many of her noblemen, as shown in the thirty million 
bankruptey of the Duke of Buckingham at the starving 
aud degraded condition of of her laborers, at the potatoe 
law and the riotous discontents of the Irish, and the dark- 
ening prospects of another famine, without feeling that 
this winter will be the dreadfullest that she ever saw. Yet, 
where is the party, or man, who can propose any scheme 
to meet the difficulty? What simple ray of hope shines 
clear and bright over the gathering clouds of the Future? 
Strange, is it not? With uncounted wealth in her poek- 
ets, with a world-embracing trade, with a sturdy and en- 
ergetic people, England marches on towards general ruin 
| and distress! 

In considering her crisis, we do not wish to put forth 
| any pretensions to superior wisdom. We will confess, in- 

deed, that we know of no immediate plan by which her 

difficulties can be adjusted. But at the same time we 
| think there is a great and momentous lesson to be taught 
As all misery and failure proceeds 
| ‘rom the violation of principle there must be some cause 
de‘aleations. It is the part of 
predence, to say nothing of humanity, to inquire what 
| these may be,—and to set them forth for the guidance and 
instruction of others. 

The English nation, we consider then, as the very cen- 
| tre and type of Civilization. Her history and her condi- 
| tion, are examples of the inevitable tendencies, good or 
bad, of that order of society which Associationists call 
the Civilized, in distinction from the Savage, the Bar- 
| barous, the Patriarchal and the Associative. She exhibits 
| the system of industrial competition, which is the mark 


| from her experience. 


|‘or her tremendous 





and then say it is free because it is leit to do as it p'ease-. | aud lite of the civilized order, run to seed. All her evils 
But it is not tree, and it cannot dvas it pleases, It is debili- | !@V¥e sprung from the fundamental want of industrial or- 
tated, depressed and hampered—the prey of a thousaud | g™ization. Society with her has been a mere scramble, 
sick fancies, aud 0: ten thousand weaknesses, It twitehes between different classes, {or the material goods of life.— 
and turns with convulsions at one time, and then dies | The earliest of the nations to adopt the principles of mod- 
away into torpidity and stupor at another. A giorjoys | ern Political Eeonomy, she has become the most signal il- 
freedom, indeed, which keeps us moving perpetually be. | ustration of their practical effects, She is the richest and 
tween insane excitement and ha On the other ' the poorest of empires, possesses the most splendid nobili- 
hand, good conservative souls, wio ty and the most degraded paupers, starves in the midst of 
freedom, step in like benevoleut pliysicians, to eure the plenty, and with every element of national success, stum- 


radical distemper of the patient. They apply an inextri- | bies and staggers, with almost helpless embarrassments. 


death. 


ilisreiish this sort o 


proceeds, and entitled to the examination of every lover 
of truth and friend of progress. 

If it is founded in delusion merely, if its advocates and 
promoters are nothing but enthusiasts or hypocrites, its 
claims should be submitted to a rigid serutiny, and their 
falsity exposed to the satisfaction of the world. Nor can 


lof Sir Robert Peel; the crazy spirit of speculation has | this be effected by frivolous ridicule or malicious calumny. 


These men have too much the appearance of earnestness 
themselves, not to be treated with earnestness by others. 
If, on the other hand, their professed disclosures are based 


| there to arrest her downward career, and to sustain the | on reality, and adapted to increase the amount of human 


knowledge, if they are faithful copies of things beyond the 
sphere of ordinary experience, it is of unspeakable impor- 
tance that the world should recognise them, and profit by 
the truths which they profess to make known. Or if, as 
a third supposition, which seems to be more probable than 
any other, they contain a mixture of truth and error—as 
the purest truth, as far as we know, can never be trans- 
mitted through a finite medium, without being impaired 
by the contact,—it is worthy the efforts of the most active 
minds, to investigate their claims and obtain a just ana- 
lysis of their character. The tone of flippant remark, 
which the subject often calls forth, we consider beneath 
contempt. Every just mind will endeavor to understand 
the nature of the claims, and then to decide on their va- 
lidity. 

The principal articles in this paper are written in a 
style of more than ordinary excellence; their tone is rev- 
erent, earnest, religious; they bear no traces of fanati- 
cism, but on the contrary, are remarkable for their appeals 
to the intellectual principle, and for their stringent ques- 


“tioning of every idea that cannot bear the test of scientific 


examination. 

They are decided in their opposition to the prevalent 
theories of the day, and find nothing but error in the tra- 
dition of the churches, although they advance sentiments 
that whether we consider their substance or their spirit, 
are as far as possible removed from the habit of mind, 
which is usually regarded as infidelity. It may be said 
that this is a matter of little consequence, and that at the 
present day, when our religious vocabulary is so jangled 
and out of tune, one name is about as good as another, 
Infidel or Christian, it is all one. We do not think so, 
What is science but the correct application of names? 
We are told that the Lord brought the animals of the 
primitive earth to Adam to see what he would call them, 
and true science is but a repetition of the process applied 
to all the facts of the universe. If the followers of Davis 
are infidels, they should be content to bear the name, but 
if they are conscious that it does not belong to them, they 
are bound to disown the appelation. In our opinion they 
resemble the infidels in what they deny. They repudiate 
the idea of miracles, supernatural revelation, an isolated 
Deity, and other points which all churches, as such, have 
hitherto regarded as essential to the true faith; but when 
they come to speak of positive beliefs, we find them strenu- 
ously maintaining a mass of truths, which infidelity has 











hitherto rejected, and which, if entering into infidel sys- 
tems, it must in candor be confessed would tend to disarm 
them of their sting. Thus they assert, with singular em- 
phasis and power, the great doctrines of the Universal 
Providence of God, the Immortality of the Spirit, the re- 
ality of a Spiritual World, and the Necessity of Spiritual 


Christianity. Indeed, their great quarrel with the popular 
systeinsis that theyfail to dojustice to these vital truths,whieh 
they regard as ¢ssential to the welfare of Humanity. In 
speaking of the need of a higher manifestation of truth 
they uso this language, which is certainly of a different 
character from that hitherto employed by infidel writers : 


“ We may see this necessity first, in the want of a true 
idea of God. The importance ot this is surely manifest. 
A true idea of God is the basis of all our reasoning on na- 
ture, morals and religion, Without this, we cannot pro- 
ceed a single step, with certainty or profit. But, alas! on 
this subject—this great First Truth, men generally, are 
most miserably blind. They know not God, and so far as 
any just conception of his nature and mode of existence 
is concerned—his connection with Nature, or the Universe 
of material things, we may almost quote to them that they 
are ‘without God in the world. Let me not be under- 
stood by this to assert that the mass of mankind, especial- 
ly Christians, have no correct idea of the attributes of the 

eity—of his Power, Wisdom, Godness, Justice, Merey 
and Truth. They have these ideas, both in Christian, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, and Pagan lands, more or less per- 
fect as seen through their own cultivated minds, through 
Nature, or as symboled forth by an idol or a fetich. But 
I speak of the nature of God as connected with the uni- 
verse—of his mode of existence, which has hitherto been 
thought to be a mystery unapproachable by man, and any 
attempt at which would be almost sacrilege. Some of our 
best and most spiritual theological writers have intimated 
with prophetic truthfulness, that perhaps, in the course of 
human progress, the connection of God with Nature would 
be found to be more intimate than we then had any idea 
of. And some who have risen up as on angel wings, to 
the very threshold, almost, of the Divine Presence, and 
have contemplated Him in his vast extent andintimate re- 
lation with this Universe of Being, have been frighted 
away, or attempted to be frighted, by the eold charge of 
Pantheism or Materialism. Pitiful spectacle of poor hu- 
man nature! Men call for inspiration—for pepeaeee 
from God, and when they get it, they call it the chilliness 
of Atheism. The reason is, ‘they know not God, but have 
become vain in their imagination, and their foolish heart 
is darkened. And they have changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God, into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-tooted beasts, and creeping 
things.’”’ 


Our readers, however, are more particulariy concerned 
with the question in regard to the relation of Mr. Davis 
and his disciples to the subject of Association. They un- 
doubtedly arrive at practical results very similar to our 
own. In their opinion, truth is of no value to men, any far- 
ther than it can be realised ina harmonic organization of 
society, and the attainment of this object, they consider, as 
the great problem demanding solution, at the present day. 
The following passage from the “Univercelum,” will 
show their views on this subject. 


“ Let me now pass to the fourth and last division of my 
subject. It is a necessity for higher truth as regards the 
Organization of Society. This, indeed, is the main pur- 
pose for which this whole Book js given. It is, therefore, 
practical to the highest degree, in its whole aim and pur- 
pose. But it is not a new subject with us—the principle of 
Association. How many spirits, sickening with the diseas- 
es and disorders of society, where the poor are crushed by 
an unequal power, and talent is misplaced ; the nobility of 
nature thrust into obscurity and buried in the grave of 
bodily toil, just for that body’s subsistence ; inferior minds, 
by dint of mere circumstance, wealth or rank, elevated to 
superior places ; wickedness thriving and fattening on the 
spoils of the simple, and virtue and integrity pining in gar- 
rets and hovels; boys and girls, men and women, impris- 
oned and destroyed for crimes for which society is most to 
blame ; innocence driven to prostitution by the base injus- 
tice of the governing powers, to procure a living which is 
worse than death; even love sold; and the whole of socie- 
ty existing in an nism and disorder;—oh, how many 
have sighed over this prospect of corrupted and sunken 
and deranged humanity, and sought for some remedy to 
restore the order and the harmony of nature! Now, if 
the principle of Association is the true one, which it un- 
doubtedly is, then this is a law based in Nature, and must 
be found and interpreted there. And many spirits of a 


noble make and heaven-ward aiming, have sought and 
found at the truesources. Among these Charles Fourier 


stands at the head. He sought out harmony in the fields 
of mighty space—in the worlds and systems which com 
one universe, and he applied the principles whieh he there 
found, to the little company of men who were dwellers on 
this planet. If harmony reigned in heaven, it could on 
earth. If among the worlds, it could among men. For 
they are all the produetion of the same great laws, viz: 
Association, Progression, and Development. But it has 
been reserved for a higher power operating through one 
of less gigantic and quiet humble pretensions, to traverse 
this universe almost from centre to circumference! By a 
most admirable and unequalled system of correspondences 
—by an analogy which outruns, almost, even the powers 
of the boldest thought and the most comprehensive reas- 
oning, he has delivered to us his theory of the universe—of 
correspondence and of harmony, and applied the whole to 
the improvement and elevation of the human inhabitants 
of this our earth, that we may progress and develope into 
higher and still ascending spheres of happiness and useful- 
ness. I need not say how much of a necessity there is for 
this, for if there is any truth cognizable by men in this 
nineteenth century of christian progress, it is that the 
world is still fearfully diseased—that it is a world still 
‘lying in wickedness.’ ,And many have felt that the 
dawn of a blessed morning has come—that between the 
outward and the inward elements of society, working and 
heaying in every direction, the equilibrium is well-nigh de- 
stroyed—and that soon must emerge from the gross chaos 
of existing things, a formation of brighter beauty and more 
lasting good, to bless the sons and daughters of men with 
a more equal justice, and a more tuneful industry, and a 
more spiritual joy. I feel that it is a truespirit of 
ey. And I rejoice that amid the multitude of noble spir- 
its who have labored and contributed for this good, one, at 
least, has come up from humble pretensions, surrounded 
with no outward parade, whom the world scarcely knows 
yet that he has been born, or has spoken, and whom ‘ ma- 
ny wise and many noble’ will deride and shun—that one 
I say, has arisen, who has been made the medium of this 
rich gift to Se waste.  Ragine and credulous as it may 
now ap name et go down with blessings 
thautes abl to millions." ve - 
This extract, it cannot be denied, presents a remarkable 
coincidence with the views which we have maintained for 


many years, and which enter into the whole texture of the 
Associative faith. We must not, however, be too sweeping 
in any inferences we might be disposed to draw from this 
coincidence. 

In the first place, it does not follow that the Association- 
ists agree with the theological views of Davis and the Uni- 
verceelum. Asa body, they certainly do not, whatever 
may be the personal tendencies or speculations of individu- 
alsamong them. We know that many of the leading 
minds in our movement are no less averse to these theolo- 
gical opinions, than the most orthodox divine. in the coun- 
try. Indeed, this grows out of the very nature of our 
union. We meet on the common ground of social science : 
but in the domain of theology, we vibrate between theo- 


Life, which are usually deemed to be characteristic of 
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Logical views as wide apart as those of Emmanuel Swe- 
denborg and Theodore Parker. ' 
Nor does it follow, that the Associationists as a body, or 
any considerable portion of them, accept the revelations of 
Davis, as they are regarded by his followers. We have 
ourselves spoken in the Harbinger as respectfully of Ms. 
Davis’s work as probably any Associationist in the country, 


but we have never been prepared to give in our adhesion 
to its authority. We claim for it a fair and candid hear- 


bite DAA 
Tue Way iT 18 TO BE pone.--In their zeal for the re- 
form of labor, and for guranteeing the rights ofthe labo- 
rere, the aims of our brethren among the working-men, 
should not rest in any partial or exclusive direction. 
' The objects, they are seeking, are all important and 
praise-worthy. They have an instinct, which impels 
them to ends, which are co-incident with the unchang- 
ing laws of Providence. Their unsophisticated good 
sense, teaches them the most obvious methods by 
which these ends are tu be pursued. The dimnunition 
of the honrs of labor, the securing of the homestead to 
every fainily, and the abolishment of the monopoly of 
land, ate all important measures ; tuey are among the 


most striking immediate claims, which inflexible jus- | 


tice demands of society; and their universal realization 
would be attended, we doubt not, with signal benfits to 
all orders of men. Hence, we go for them, witlf all our 


’ ° (65 a | 
hearts, and would by every meansin our power, aid and 


comfort” those who are in the front ranks,in the hottest 
of the fight, in this righteous warfare. Still, it should 
not be forgotten, that opinion governs the world, and 
that no reform can be permanent, beneficial, and of uni- 
versal application, before it has taken root in the deep- 
est convictions of men. The public mind, therefore, 
must be fally imbued with the principles which are at 
the bottom of our movemert. They must make use of 
every meansto influence the intelligent,the commanding, 
the active classes of society, in favor of the views, which 
are so dear to us, until there shall be a general demon- 
strationin their behalf. We know that our principles 
are founded in eternal justice, in the nature of things, in 


| House of Parltament. The water from a small stream 


THE HARBINGER. 


Correspondence of the Ratingn. 24th. Sig. Forrestihas already drawn up a most eloquent | 
and appropriate address which will probably be adopted. | 


Provinence, November 3d, 1847. 


Editors of the Harbinger, 
Genrtemen,—I was much pleased 


ment at Ballard Vale, published in a recent number of 
the Harbinger. 


the Providence Journal. 


are too rare to allow of their remaining unnoticed. 
Yours truly, 
55,0. | 


| AtManchester, we paid a yisit to the sewing silk! 


two distinguished artists of that name. R 
| lishment is conducted on the principle of attractive 1n-| 
dustry, and this principle it most successfully vindi- | 
‘cates. The building, as to form and color, is 1n good | 


' 


is ventilated by the same means employed in the new 


which carries the wheel is afterwards collvcted into an 
artificial lake, and beauty is everywhere combined | 


ment of the young women employed in the factory that | 
is bestowed on the more important obyect, their health, | 


a strong contrast to all other manufactories I have visi-| 
ted, and is a model worthy of imitation.’ 





give a greater amount of reading matter than before.— | 
We would respectfully call the attention of persons con- 


culation among classes, whose patronage is valuable, it is 
believed that few papers present greater advantages for 
select advertisements than the Harbinger. 











G-Our abstract of “European News” by the latest 
‘arrivals on the first page of to-day’s paper, will be found 


) the laws of the Deity, and hence, our faith in the better | worth reading. In this department, we do not mean to 





~ environment or his creed. 


nature of man, inspires us with confidence in their uni- 
versal adoption. 





§G-The Prospectus of a Monthly Magazine to be call. 
ed “Tue New Tives,” and to be edited by Hexry James, 
Esq., of this city, may be found in another part of to- 
day’s paper. We hardly need call the attention of our 


S our readers to the proposed publication, as we have no | 
) doubt that it will receive the friendly greetings of every 


lover of epiritual freedom and progress, whatever his 
The work is undertaken, 


7 as a spontaneous labor, by those who have projected it 
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and if they find “fit audience though few,” we know 


| them sufficiently to assert that they will cheerfully pur- 


sue their vocation, in sincere endeavors for the grati- 
fication and imstruction of their readers. The nam> of 
the Editor, and of the gentlemen on whom he relies as 
collaborateurs, we presume, will afford the assurance, 
that whatever subjects are discusse ! in this Magazine. 
be treated with earnestness, independence, 
temperate enthusiasm, and a sincere devotion to the 


| be beat by any of our contemporary weekly Journals. 


| li ocsentetmendeenenene 
| 
| 
| 


Our Weekly Gossip, 

Tue Opera Hovse.—The new Opera House in Astor) 

| Place is so near its completion that its opening is an-| 
nounced for next Monday evening. 
With a very natura! desire to see the place where we look 
|forward toa great deal of pleasure the coming winter, | 
| we looked in there the other day. We had heard a good | 
| deal of the regard to be paid to elegance and comfort in 
| the structure of the house, and went with pretty high ex- 
| pectations. We were not at all disappointed; in every 
respect the theatre seemed faultless, or, to speak rather | 

| more strongly, quite perfect. | 
The building, as those of our readers know who have 
| seen it, is of peculiar shape and adapted to the almost tri- 
| angular piece of ground on which it is erected. At one 
}end it is one hundred and twenty feet in width, if not | 
|more; at the other it is only sixty. The stage is in the 
narrow extremity, and the entrances to the boxes and | 


i 





in 
with the account of the large manufacturing establish-| oy Wednesday night, by a verdict of guilty of misde- 


” ; f| judgethe evidence would justify. What will be the sentence 
The following extract is from the Correspon:lence of | Cr the court, or whether any sentence will be passed re- 


| Such instances of liberality onthe part of employers’ 52) ¢ avert judgment on account of some alleged infor- 
| malities. 


manufactory of the Messrs. Cheney, brothers of the | the whole number of arrests by the Police, has been 
This estab-| 14,881 ; of which 1,028 were for assault and battery, 52 
| for burglary, 2177 for disorderly conduct, 155 for fight- 


taste, and stands retired among the trees, with the grass | intoxication, 3349 intoxication and disorderly conduct, 
growing to its very doors, 13 furnished with a bath,and | 53 indecent exposure of porson, 1225 petit larceny, 120 | It was oceasioned by a brake belonging to the seeond class 
prostitutes disorderly in the streets, 155 on suspicion”of |ear between the baggage and passenger cary, falling upon 
| stealing, 1217 for vagrancy and various other causes. 


| with utility. ‘The same attention 1s paid to the amuse- | of criminals, but as places of refuge for the houseless. 


and rustie fetes and dances vary the tedium ot their| with lodgings in them, 
| otherwise monotonous lives. This estabitshment oflers| 


| . . - ee . 

| drowning, and extinguished 83 fires. Within the same 
OG"With the increased size of the Harbinger, we shall) time there have also been 6,732 violations of various |; 

be able to afford some space for advertisements, and still city ordinances. 


cected with the Book-Trade, Fine Arts, Education, &c., to} a. many as understand German, to hear Mr. Dowiat, | whether fhe hb niten conpubden toned noua. 
our paper as an eligible medium for their advertisements.| who gives a discourse at the Stuyvesant Institute, every | (oyricr has the following just remarks on the event 
Onr circulation is extensive, and daily increasing. Wtih| Sunday forenoon. He is a speaker of singular elo- 

subscribers in almost every State in the Union, and a cir-} quence, endowed with feeling, imagination and power 


13 





















The London papers announce the death at the age of 55, 
of the musical composer, William Michael Rooke, chiefly 
known by his opera of Amilic.—He leaves a widow and a 
The protracted trial of Madame Restell for manslaughter large family of children, in poverty. 


the course of her trade as an abortionist, was concluded 


Wisconsin a State.—The election of members of the 
New Constitutional Convention takes place in Wisconsin 
on the 24th inst. ; the Convention meets on December 15th. 
A census of the territory is to be taken by December 16th 
commencing on the Ist of the same month. If the consti- 
tution now formed is not adopted, the Governor has the 
| power to order the election of another convention. Wis- 
| consin is therefore likely to become a state within a few 
| months. 


meanor.” This is the only verdret which as far as we can 


mains to be seen, as a motion has been made by her coun- 


The records at the office of the Chief of Police show 


that from May Ist, to Nov. Ist, of this year,six months, 
are : “ y | The steamer Chaplain, bound for New Orleans from St 
| . . ° * . 

| Louis, burst her boilers on the 3d, while lying at Bridg 


| Water. 
' 


ing in the street, 160 grand lareeny, 148 insanity, 3493 | 


No lives were lost. 


A moat horrible accident occurred on the Worcester rai 
road, at Brookline near Boston, on last Saturday afternoon. 


|the track. The wheels of the car were thus thrown off the 
The Station Houses serve not only for the detention }track, but it did not lose its connection with the train in 
jtront and behind. It went on ploughing its way till it 
\struck @ sleeper higher than the rest by which it was dashed 


In th ti the Police | sored te the; } over against the abutment of a bridge near which it was 
dD e uve 8s e } . . 42 . 
o the same time the Folce have restored fo wher | first thrown off and dashed in pieces. Six of the passen- 


es, 1,816 lost children, rescued 69 persons from | d eaten 2 g ; : 
homes, 1, : I | gers within were killed at once,their bodies being horribly 


| mangled, and the others about half a dozen, were badly 


|-uring these six months 12,899 have been provided 


jinjured. The passengers in the first class cars were some 
. | what jolted by the concussion, but not seriously hurt. The 
The blase seekers for novelty in the city do not know | persons killed were Americans; a seventh man was found 


where they may be gratified, or they would go, at least | ,ijled some distance from the place of the disaster, but 


The Boston 


This net has been attributed to various causes, and 
‘ ‘ | it is impossible to say whether it arose from carelessness 
of thought, not common among orators in the pulpit or | or ‘roan some breakage that could not jira 
elsewhere. He is of Polish extraction, but uses the | tention have been guarded against. One story runs that 
purest and most elegant German. Above all however, | the Irishman who was killed was a brakeman on the cars 
heis an earnest man, whose mind is not confined to oe ee rn whether | was or not we are unable to 
g : : . | state. ‘ ssible t« & correct ac 
sectional limits, but takes in the whole of humanity m aah Ayememretis ape fr ue Wpouneli tadeee 
its aspirations. He understands Christianity so well as | sons who were themselves exposed owing to the excitement 
to know that its final cause is the salvation of collective | and confusion ; and all railroad officers are reluctant to 
mankind and the redemption‘of the earth to be the vis- | ®8Wer questions that may affect the stock of their differ 
ible kingdom of God’s Justice. ina word, he 1s a so- ent companies. The public, however, are becoming 
iple Kingdon ’ | little interested in relation to these frequent accidents, and 
cialist, and belongs to that increasing party—the party | look to somebody for investigation and explanation. It 
of the future. Without regard to theological distine- 
' 


| will not do to hush these matters up because the indlvidu- 
tions then, we rejoice in his presence in America, and 


a's killed or wounded have not a name or a fame in the 
hope for the best results from his labors among the 


community, and the sacrifice to human ‘i‘t within the lust 
‘al : , | fortnight in this state has been of more consequence than 
most intelligent part of our German population. 


any profit on stock, to al! the railroads within its borders. 
A bright little boy was taken last Sunday, by his fa- | A late London paper says that fur slave- hips all be- 

ther, for the first time to Church, ata fine marble edifice | Jonging to Brazil were captured by Britis cruisers on the 

uptown. When the clergyman rose to make the pray- | latter part of June and first of July. 

er the child was surprised and a litt!e terrified. ‘* Pa- | 

pa,” said he, “why d he say lis prayers in the | 

morning?’ The father exp! 


; The Metamoras Flag says that 
mnt . o . P © ose . 
As an evidence of the progress of civilization aud refine 
l - oes jmeut in Metamoras, it notes the appearaace in the street: 
done so, but now wasto pray in publ:c with the con- | of a first-class omnibus—a tip-top, out-and-out Broadway 
gregation. ‘‘ Well papa, is this Margeret’s Church?’ | bon ton affair. It creates quite an excitement among the 
(Margaret was the nurse, and a Catholic.) ‘ No.” | Mexicans, and they are asking-- What's to come next?” 
Well, is’nt thi = Sa | | The omnibus sports the name of “Harry Drees.” an en 
3a Nn' 3 re > — es re . . - 

ell, 1s att us a hurse's Vhurch » ds tt only a gentle- | terprising citizen, who imported it, and designs it for the 
man’s Chure!: ?” | convenience of persons going tv and from the steamboat 
landing. 


sined that he probably had 


A new way of preventing the alteration of Bank } 


highest interests of humanity. We understand that no | parquette at the other. The auditory consists of the par-| 
sectarian position is aimed at in this work, but it can- | quette, two tiers of boxes, and a gallery, the whole capable | 
not be supposed, from what is known of the opinions | of containing some two thousand people in case of need ;| 
and character of the writers announced, that it will not | without any approach to crowding, it will hold sixteen | 
betray the influence of communion with the grea hundred. The parquette is to be furnished with arm | 
minds of Swedenborg, Fourier, and other illustrious | chairs and the boxes with sofas, all arranged after the | 
thinkers, whose highest aspirations were for the embe~ }i5.¢ gormpulous 1aeas ot comfort, just as they should be. 


notes has been invented it Boston. Threads of silk 
or cottog are arranged in parallel lines, lengthwise with 
the note, and embodied 1m the paper during its manu- 
facture. A one dollar bill has one thread, and one is | 
added for each denomination up to five dollars ; then a | 
ten doliar bill has six threads; another is added for 
twenty, fit y, one hundred, tive hundred, and one theu- 
sand ; tre fast having eleven thfeads. It must be very | 
difficul:, if not impossible, to insert another thread af- | 


| which 605 were males, and 636 females. 


_ For the week ending Oct. 9th, the number of deaths 
in the city of London was 1,622 (495 males and 527 fe- 
males) being 151 less than tne preceding week. The 
number of births during the same period was 1241, ot 
Excess of 
births, 207. Of the deaths, no less than ninety-nine 
were caused by accidents. 


From CALtFrornia.—Commodore Stockton and party, 
with 46 men, arrived at St. Louis, on the 5th inst. from 
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diment of harmonie ufity in a true Social Order. 


a 

frg- We have received from the publishers a copy o¢ 
Rev. W. H. Channing’s Discourse at the ordination of 
Mr. J. W. Higginson, at Newburyport, Mass. It 
isan original and powerful production, full of deep 
thought, wise counsel,glowing humanity, and impassion. 
ed eloquence. We have never met with a more admi- 
rable specimen of fidelity from the pulpit to the needs of 
the times, and could such an example be generally fol- 
lowed by the public teachers of religion, we do not say 
that the gigantic sins which now stalk through society, 
withouta blush, wo uld altogether cease but they would 
at least be forced to cower in shame avd teiror. 

We shall make liberal extracts frem this Discourse 
in our next paper, and we are eure there is not a reader 
of ours but will weleome them wit! cordial pleasure. 

The Discourse is for sale by C. J. Francis & Co., 
Broadway, and by Crosby & Nishole, Washington st., 


Boston. 
Se aaaaaaiamnes 
Tue Rerorm or OnrHoOGRAMIY.—From the commencee- 
ment of our labors in the Harbinger, we havepresented 
the claims of Phonography to the attention ofthe public: 
as we heve had opportusity, and are gratified to:know, 
that inseveral instances Our notices have awakened a 
permanent interest in/he subject. It would seem, at 
first view, « more hogless t atk, to reform the alphabe 
than to reconstruct tl organization of society, but we 
have reason to beli¢e that beth objects will be accom- 
plished, sooner thar the doubting sons of Thomas call- 
ed Didymus venure to imagine possible. The un- 
wearied eflorts ofMessrs. ANDREws and Boyie, we are 
happy to learn, fe crowned with great encourage- 
ment ; nor are W suprised atthis, for ifenergy, zeal, good 
judgment, andcast-steel persistency can ensure the 
triumph of a gd cause, this one is certain of victory. 
They are themen to “ put it through,” and they have 
now gaineduch a host of proselytes and supporters, 
that the su“ess of the movement may be regarded as a 
“ fixed fa’ We understand that there is a large and 
iacreasi¢ demand for the publications on Phonography 
and thatie “Anglo-Saxon” newspaper devoted to its 
suppor has a circulation of several thousands. 





| The seats in the gallery are also to be stuffed and cush- 


|ioned, so that no one who sits on them will suffer punish- | 
The house is to be! 
| ventilated through,an iron lattice work which extends all | nick, a lady’s maid shot herself yesterday, from disap- | 

around the edge of the ceiling over the gallery, and which | pointed love.”” A subsequent number of the paper had | 
is intended to prevent it from coming into the condition} the following curious correction; ‘* The notice ef asui 


ls 
| ishment where he goes for pleasure. 





of the Black Hole of Calcutta, like almost every other 
theatre into whose upper regions we ever ventured. The 
gallery is also not so remote from the stage as to render 
hearing or seeing out of the question. So much for mere 
convenience. 


effects than any other theatre we ever saw. 
of the ceiling and of the boxes are beautiful, and are 
moreover, as we are assured, perfectly arranged to give 
effect to the music. The railings in front of the boxes 
and gallery are of iron east expressly for the purpose, 
and exceedingly light and graceful. They are to be 
painted white and gold; the proscenium is also to be of the 
same colors. The decorations of the ceiling, which by the 
way is of wood for the sake of acoustic advantages, and 
the scenery, are painted by Sig. Brigaldi. The staging 
under the roof was still standing, and it was not possible 
to see the full effect of Sig. B.’s handiwork, but enough 
was visible to show that it was of remarkable richness and 
in fine taste. In a word, we exaggerate nothing when we 
say that this is the most beautiful place of amusement in 
New York, the most beautiful indeed we ever saw any 
where. It is to be lighted mainly by a large chandelier 
in the centre, though it is to have rows of lights in front 
of the boxes also. 

The stage is deep, but hardly so wide as might be 
wished, owing to the shape of the building: that however 
may be an inconvenience to the performers, but it will 
in no way diminish the satisfaction of the audience. 

We must not omit to add that the lobbies and entrances 
are as spacious as could be desired. In case of a fire, of 
which indeed there is no great danger, as the building 
contains as little as possible of combustible materials, the 
whole audience could in a short time make their escape 
this in the structure of a theatre is a point of the highest 
importance. Finally, the whole edifice reflects the high- 





As for beauty, the interior is more pleasing in its{ 


The curves 


ter the note is finished, and asthe threads mark its val- 
ue as distinctly as the figures, the chances of a success- 
ful alteration are greatly diminished. 


California. The Commodore took passage immediately 
for Washington. Lieuts. Thompson and Gillespie of the 
Navy, and Norris, the Commodore’s Secretary, were of the 
company. The party were attacked by the Washee 
Indians, at Turkey River, at night, and four of their 
horses stolen. Stockton was struck with an arrow. Emi- 
grants eung to California and Oregon were not molested. 
ne tC | Colonel Mason, Governor of California, says no hostilit 
cide is to be corrected so far as to say that the event | on the part of the native population was apprehended. . 
took place, not in Kopenick, but in Potsdam, that it | ; 
was nota lady’s maid but a page, not from disappointed |, Herwegh has postponed his intended journey to Spain 
love but on account of debt, and also that the party did jin order to pass the winter in Paris in his favorite stu- 
not shoot but hung himself.” dies of Betany and Anatoniy. 


A recent Prussian paper announced that ‘“‘In Kope- 





A Bremen paper publishes a letter from an American | 4 French childsaid the other day,to the parish priest, 
Rabbi, which says that many Jews who are christened |“ Why is tt my father, that we ask every day for our 
by the Missionaries in Europe, return to Judaism in | 4!ly bread tmstead of asking our bread for every week, 


. . . , +t : ; * cs Xar 7 
| America. The Rabpi has'several of these people, who | OT &Very month, orthe whole year.” Why you little 


had become unsound tn mind on account of the pangs | 8°°5® 5° 4s always to have it fresh.” 
g 


ot conscience,under spiritu: -dical tr y 3 Se ' 
ce,un piritual medical treatment. There are now in operation in the United States, 


The Paris correspondent of the Svhnellpost says that somewhere about 5000 miles of railroad. This includes 
. portions of roads yet unfinished. Within a vear, ano- 


: ; a ar ‘ y ] it 
Henry Heine, who has long been said to ve on the ‘ther 1000 will be added, in al! probability. The whole 
brink of the grave, is convalescent, and though stiil |cost of the railroads now in use, has been about 140 
very weak in the feet, full spirits and hard at work; as millions of dollars—less than 30,000 dollars a mile. 


»roof of thi rs avin: ange hi i on 

a proof of this he Says that having to chang his resi- _ An American re-publication of the posthumous wri 

dence not long since, he himself superintended the | tings of Dr. Chalmers is about to appear, from the pres 

vexatious and wearisome business of moving. Any- \esdel aauten & Brothers, simultaneously with the 

! = a i aceite a : 
body who could do this must bein living eonditi joriginal edition, from duplicate stereotype plates.- 
least ! = dition at | These productions will comprise the academie and the- 
=ast: | ‘ re r _ luring . . 

ological labors of the Dr. during the greater part of his 


We learn that the distinguished German poet, Ferdi- | lite. 


nand [reiligrath is unable to endure his positionas a! A large fire took place in West Boylston, Worcester 


jcounty, Mass., on Friday night, the bth inst. A facto- 
i ry owned by Childs & Dinsinore, a gristmill owned by 
Mr. Wilder, a barn filled with lamber, a blacksmith 
shop, and sundry out-buildings were burned. The fire 


merchant’s elerk in Londou, and intends coming to 
to this country. This was to have been expected ; his 
Pegasus is not of thesort to bearthe yoke. We trust he 
may find here a more ongenial occupation. He would | was caused by dropping a lamp in some cotton. Loss 
be a prize for one of our first Colleges. His name as | from $12,000 to $15,009—partly insured. 


Professor of German, and other modern literatures | A French paper, La Semaine, announces the invention 
would be an honor to any Institution. | of a steam plow, or rather a mode of digging by means of 
From the Toronto Patriot, we learn that the Cere- ee from which great results are anticipated. The in- 
mony of b eaking ground for the commencement of the | V°"*", 8 ® Young medical man, named Baraff. The paper 
Great Western (Canada) Railway took p.ace in Lon- | states that one of two horse power was in operation at the 
den on Saturday last, with the most joyous demonstra- | "idence of the maker, who was constructing another of 
tions. The assemblage is supposed to have : |double that power. The machine proceeds along the 
& Pi e consisted of ; g 

not less than four thousand persons. tye digs _ — — the greatest precision. 
B wo beams, furnished wi ve mattocks each, act suc- 

. oa ~— State Ga zette tells a good story of a trial cessively upon the soil, loosening it to the depth of 12 or 
or debt in that town, in which a new sort of witness was | 15 inches, and pounding it as small as compost. By using 
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est credit on its architect, Isaiah Rogers, Esq. 

This elegant establishment is to be opened on Monday 
evening next with Ernani. Sign’a Truffi is to personate 
Elvira; Sig. Vieti, Ernani; Sig. Avignone, Don Carlos; and 
Sig. Rosa the Duke. Of the troupe and its performances: 
the Harbinger will speak hereafter in the proper place. 


Ty Voice or Inpusrry.—This spirited reform paper 
frorthe “‘City of Spindles” has recently received an 
ac/®sion to its editorial corps, in Mr. Jonx Orvis, the 
eHuent Lecturer on Association, lately in the service 
‘the American Union. Success to you, brothers ! 


eee 
0G- We understand that the Provipence Union or As- 
SociaTionisTs are making arrangements tor a course of 
Lectures, during the ensuing winter, from Messrs. 
Grere.y, Cuannine, Ripcey, and perhaps others. That 
Union numbers at least, ten good men and true ; and 


this number was once deemed large enough te save a 
city. 


A movement is in progress in the city for the purpose 
of holding a public meeting of the residents of New York, 
without distinetion of nation or religion, in order to ex- 
press the general sympathy for Pius IX and the admiration 
which his course has so universally excited among us. The 
meeting will probably be held on the 22dso tbat the address | 
to the Pope may go out in the French steamer of the 





examined in eourt. The person who brought the suit kept 
no books of account, but was in the habit of marking his 
accounts upon the cellar door. He appeared before a 


squire in Morrisville, and the defendant demanded the | 


evidence of the debt. The justice told him he must bring 
his book into eourt and prove it. He immediately pro- 
cured a horse and wagon and set out for the cellar door 
and actually brought it into court, established his claim 
and got judgment. The lawyers were wonderfully puszled 


in the cross-examination; the witness hinged altogether 
upon stubborn facts ' 


It is said, by one who knows, though we do not 
vouch for the fact, that a young map in New Haven, 


ic - ; ; 
Conn., of great economy, was accustomed, before his 


marriage, to ride out with his betrothed, but with the 
express stipulation, that in case he did not marry her, 
she should pay half the expenses of the team. 


only one of the beams, @ tillage of the usual depth can be 
| effected. 


The Hannibal Gazette says that young Houghton, one 
| of the Marion volunteers, was lost on the way from Santa 

Fe, in a singular manner. We are told that when 
' the hunter rides into a herd of buffalo, it is often the case 
that they became frightened, and the whole mass starts off 
with turious speed for the mountains, and there is no way 
to get out, but to keep the same speed, and work your 
way gradually from among them; to halt would be cer- 
tain death, as the mass would pass over and crush you, 
and hunters are often carried seven and ten miles before 
they can disentangle themselves from the headlong herd. 
In this way Mr. Houghton disappeared. When last 
seen he was flying over the plain endeavoring to make his 


way out of a drove of several thousand, and has net been 
of since. 
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The Cincinnati Queen City says that a man named 
Shaw, Cleaveland, Ohio, has invented a new style of spec- 
tacles. He has been successful in combining three sete of 
lenses in such a manner, that they can be readily adapted 
to eeven distinct focal distances. 


The district of Arsunde, in the province of Nordland, in 
Sweden, was ravaged by a water spout at the latter end of 
last month. The water spout passed over two forests of 
pine trees, in which it rooted up or destroyed 4000 trees, 
some of them a century old: it carried off the roofs of a 


great number of houses, conveying barns a distance of | 


3000 feet, killed a numerous troop of cattle, and caused the 
death of twenty-two persons, Such a phenomenon is un- 
exampled in the district, which is so far north as almost to 
touch Lapland. 


The Springfield Gazette says that at the railroad festi- | 
val in Worcester, on Thursday, Professor Gammell of 


Brown University, in responding to a sentiment which had 


been given, referred to their passage in the cars through | 
jlackstone, and spoke of the | 


the populous valley of the 
time when the Rev. Mr. Blackstone was a lone settler on 
the banks of the river to which he has given his name. 
This worthy gentleman, he said, had trained a bull, so that 
he rode him when he had occasion to visit Providence or 
any other place, abroad fram his own home. This was the 
first locomotive in that valley. 


THE HA 





Marks the venerable gentleman said :—“ Six years elapsed 
between my visits to Raphoe and Derry, where thousands 
took the pledge, and on my last visit, the Bishop of Rap- 
hoe assured me that even in Innishowen there were not 
two pledge-breakers. 


Virginia has been supposed to be one of the strongest 
fastnesses of slavery. The Parkersburg Gazette, speak- 
ing of the fact, that large numbers of citizens of the Old 
Dominion are leaving her territory for the Far West, says: 


Now in this there is nothing that should cause regret in 
Virginia. Let those who are lured by the prospect of 
| gain, or who really believe that they can better their con- 
| dition by emigrating to the new States, follow their bent— 
| and take their slaves along withthem. The vacuum may 
| cause a momentary weakness, but it will only be to recruit 
with two-fold vigor. The place of every slave will in time 
| be filled by a hardy, industrious, tax-paying, musket- 
| bearing freeman, of the right stuff to people a free State, 

WHICH VIRGINIA 18 DESTINED TO BE ONE OF THESE DAYS, 
| and the sooner (consistently with reason) the better for 
her own good, 
| The F'redricton Reporter contains a report that his 
Excellency Sir William Colebrooke is promoted to the 
Government of a colony in the West Indies and that a 
new Governor, in the person of Sir Edmund Head, is now 
on his way to that Colony. It is also said that Sir Wil- 


From Baaziu.—By the Bark Isabel, we have advices | liam will at once proceed to Demerara to assume the Gov- 


from Rio Janeiro to Sept. 20. The Legislature was pro- 


rogued on the 18th by the Emperor in person, who, in his | 
speech, referred in complimentary terms to Mr, Tod, the | 


new Minister from the United States, whose conduct had 
been such as tended to secure perfect harmony between 
the two countries. Mr. Tod and his family were present 
at the christening of the young Emperor, Sept.7. Owing 
to some mistake, they did not appear in court dresses, but 
they were made weleome, and, after the ceremony, pre 
sented to the Emperor and Empress. At a faney ball on 
the 13th, when the Emperor and Empress attended, the 
former danced with Mrs. Tod, and Mr. Tod with the 
Empress, receiving from all the most marked attention. 


The Tribune gives a singular illustration of the honor 
which the present system of trade is calculated to produce, 
as follows : 

A queer development took place the other day among 


certain dealers in Tropical and other fruits, who have their | 


local habitation ina busy part of this Commercial Empo- 
rium. A young gentleman in the confidential employment 
f a pretty large establishment, was discovered to be in 
the habit of furnishing—for a consideration, of course- 

t rival house in the same business, with copies of his em- 
ployer’s private papers, by which their whole affairs, orders, 
profits, schemes and everything, were laid open to the 
shrewd eyes of their not too scrupulouscompetitors. The 
operation had been kept up for a long time, till on one 
oceasion @ paper was not laid away with proper care: one 
of the young men in the counting-room, found it and let 


out the whole secret. Thinking it.rather too bad to keep | 
silent about, he wen! to the injured house and informed | 


them of it; they at cnee discharged their faithless clerk; 
the employers of the informer took their revenge by 
turning him out also, but as we understand, he had the 
prudence to keep in his possession the paper which proved 
the fact of this new trick in trade. And not only was he 
discharged, but on the same day a police officer arrested 
lum ona criminal charge brought by his employers, the 
result of which has not yet been ascertained. 


The Mountain Eagle states that great excitement and | 


ularm prevail at present among the inhabitants of Walk- 
er and Dade counties, Ga. produced by a burning volcano, 
which is said to have burst out from the high peaks of the 
Lookout Mountain, at a place called the “ Narrows,” on 
the 19th ult. Some of the inhabatants, it is stated, had 
removed from the neighborhood. 


The Greenfield (Mass.) Demoerat says that Toby 
mountain was noticed to be on fire on Friday afternoon, 
the 5th inst., on the northwest side of it, not far from the 
line between Montague and Sunderland. It continued to 
idvance up the mountain, extending also north and south, 
luring the following night. On Saturday, between 11 and 
12 o'clock, it gained and passed oper the summit of the 
mountain, and in the evening it exhibited one entire belt 

f fire around the mountain, The view from the north- 
west was, between 10 and 11 o’clock on Saturday evening, 
truly sublime. On Sunday morning the fire had nearly 
‘ubsided. ‘ 

ecu burnt over, 


The Cincinnati Atlas notices the arrival of a corps 
of school mistresses in that City, as follows -—A number of 
young ladies who come to the west as teachers under the 
iuspices of Governor Slade, Miss Beecher and others, ar- 
rived in our city on Monday evening. The only serious 
objection to the feasibility of this plan, which occurs to us, 
s that this army of instructors will need renewing as often 

s our army in Mexico, The Yankee girls make good 
teachers, beyond all doubt, but they also make good wivss 
nd mothers ; and if Governor Slade don’t find his young 
wdy volunteers deploying to the right and left in these 
ew lines of service, we shall loose oar guess. 

The Journal of Commerce says that in passing a store 
the writer saw the proprietors sending of packages of their 
crockory marked “ Oregon,” with as little concern as they 
would send them to Detreit. Merchants to that “City” 


make their regular trips to the Atlanticsea-board for their | 


They cross the country on mules, and send their 
purchases home via Cape Horn. Oregon City now oon- 
taips some 10,000 inhabitants, Goods are sold in large 
juantities and at good profits by our “ Occidental” breth- 
ren. They have already opened a trade with the Sand- 
wich Islands, China, and Polynesia, besides a growin traffic 
with whaling ships. 


The Boston Traveller of the 6th says that the members 
if the Grand Jury for that county, have been a good deal 
urprised lately at the conduct of one of their number who 
made his appearance at their meetings in a state of intoxi- 

ition which evidently unfitted him to do business. At 
iength, the case became so obvious that he was discharged 
trom further service. That morning a Police officer made 
1 complaint against him in the Police Court as a common 
drunkard. His name is John H, Marsh, of South Boston, 
a smart mechanie, and if clear of this tailing, calculate d 
to do well in the world. His fellow Jurymen were some- 
what astonished to find that he had already served one 
term in the House of Correction as a common drunkard. 


supplies. 


The Cincinnati Gazette regrets to notice, during last 
veek, at Crawfordsville, Ia,, a quarrel took place between 
tor Tanneganand Mr. E, MeDonald, which had its 
orl is said to have been a mob. in 
which Mr. Hannegan was a party, and when MeDonald 
he got ki i into the canal, through the Senator’s 
rumentality. McDonald has ever since threatened 
engeanee, whenever he should meet the Senator, and th 
s the first time the parties met. The Senator was at- 
tacked by McDonald—knoeked down and trampled under 
foot, and his face horribly lacerated. After the Senator 
was released, he returned with a gun, for vengeance on 
McDonald, but he escaped. ; 


in avear past in what 


got KNOCcKEe 


Postmaster General Johnson ha 


e of the English Government 


tice that in 


onsequen 


ington, it has become imeasure of self-pro- 
tection, that the Government should take the steps author- | 
zed, for terminating the subsisting arrangement between 
the two countries, in relation as well to British mails jn 
transit through this country for their colonial possessions 
on this continent, as to the ordinary mail intercourse be. | 
tween these possessions and the United States. He there. | 
fore states, that on and after the 16th inst. no mail matter 
iestined for any of the British possessions on this conti- | 
nent, will be permitted to leave the United States, unless | 
the United States postage thereon is previously paid. 


necessary, &s 


A soiree was held im Cerk to celebrate the birth-day of 
the excellent Father Matthew. In the course of his re- | 
{ 


Many hundred acres of woodland must have | 


\ . ' 
having charged 


- . ; , 
full postage on all letters taken out by the steame i ash - | 3 

: : ner Wash Atlantie 
' 


ernment of that Colony. 


The Boston Bee has been informed that the recent ca- 
tastrophe, on the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad, 
was less the result of accident than design. It is said 
that the nuts on two bolts, essential to the stability of th« 
bridge, were removed—and to this circumstance alone the 
destruction of the bridge is traced. There had been some 
trouble among the laborers on the road, and a portion of 
them had “struck,” a day or two preceding, and some 
were heard to utter threats of such a calamity as that of 
| Athol. Two persons have been arrested. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that a new Quarterly is 
about to be started in that city, called the Nineteenth 
Century. We see it stated that the editorial department 

| will be under the charge of C. Chauncey Burr, and the 


| work supported by the contributions of Prof. Patterson, | 


| Dr. Furness, Horace Greeley, George Lippard, C. D. Stu- 
| art, and others, in this country, and Douglass Jerrold, in 
| England. 

Tue War Expense.—lIt is stated that the government 
| has funds enough to carry through the war until April, and 
| that with the requisitions of the generals and the produce 


of the Mexican tariff, the expense of the war after this | whispered 


| year will cease to be felt. 

| 

{> The oldest surviving brother of Napoleon, Jerome, 
|has returned to France, after an exile of thirty-three 
| years. 

OG- M. Rosemond de Bauvallon, who killed M. Dajar- 
rier, of the Journal La Presse,and of Lola Montes mem- 
| ory, in a duel, has been tried for perjury, and condemned 
| to eight years’ imprisonment. 

Great names sometimes find themselves in very curious 
| relations. The Baltimore Sun publishes an advertisement 
for a firm in Washington, offering one hundred and fifty dol- 


| Washington. 





REVIEW. 


Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wapveworti 
Loncre.ttow. Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co, 1847. 
pp- 163 

We cannot, in a short space, hope to do much justice to 
| this rare little volume. It goes deeper than any poem 


| form, of ripe and finished beauty of expression, it ecually 
distances its predecessors. It is a Hexameter pom, of 
jsome fifteen hundred lines;—an experiment from which 
most men would have warned him. But his success has 
been complete; not less so to our fancy than the famous 
Hermann and Dorothea of Goethe, (though it is some 
ltime since we read that pleasant Idyll.) It has full as 
| much of the grand sweeping melody, (so rich, so dignified, 





|} so calm, so complex and yet so unitary in its movement,) 
| of the loved Hexameter of Homer and of Virgil; its sub- 
| ject is Similar ; its pictures of life and nature are as ob- 
while it possesses a far deep- 
It cannot take 


jective, faithful, and distinct ; 
er spiritual beauty than the German poem. 
a classical] student to find the melody of this exquisite cre- 
lation; how any one can help finding it is more than we 
compre hend;: you have only to read it aloud, pro- 

| nouncing the words right, and you learn music in the mak- 
li f it, though perhaps you had no sense of it before. 
| We doubt not, it will be a first revelation of melody and 
|rhythm to some readers. How unspeakably richer are 
| these unrhymed Hexameters, than the jingling rhymes of 
our stiff English measures. In a poem like this, as in all 

| true works of art, you feel the mystery of a true marriage 
' between form and spirit, and how spiritual and essential a 
| thing form is, when itis perfect. The significance (and a 
|very deep and inexhaustible significance it is too,) of 
many of the best poems, especially lyrics, lies more in their 
form, their rhythm, than in the mere thoughts uttered ; just 
| as persons interest you more than any thing they say. Mr. 
| Longfellow has comprehended and mastered this mystery, 
}and has produced a poem simple though it be in thought, 


ean 


ng o 
ing 


which we believe will live. 
It is a story of the simple rural population living to- 
| gether in Acadia, on the shores of France, in innocence, 


} and industry, and peace, 


| * In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre’ 
| Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadowsstretched to the 
eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without 
number. 
| Dikes, that the hands of the 
incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides —but at stated seagons the 
flood-gates 
| Opened, and weleomed the sea to wander at will o’er the 
inead we. 
| West and south there were fields of fax, and orchards, 
and corn-fields 
Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain; and away to 
| the northward 
| Blomidon rose, and th 
tains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty 


farmers had raised with labor 


forests old, and aloft on the moun- 


Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station 
descended. 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian vil- 
lage.” 


o * 7 * * * * * *. 


“Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farm- 


RBINGER. 





But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the | comes the notary (pictured to the life) and the marriage 
owners ; ie contract. The old men play at draughts, 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abun- A ne 7 
dance.” “Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s 
; embrasure 
The Heroine of the poem, “gentle Evangeline,” daugh-| gat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the 
ter of “ Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of moon rise 


Grand-Pre’.” } : db : : Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. 
one a Aa grepeiar — 1 ae etter Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

e son of Basil, the blacksmith. We cannot omit the de-| p/ossomed the lovely stars, the Sforget-me-nots of the 
scription of Evangeline and her father: 


angels.” 
‘Stalwarth and stately in form was the man of seventy The next day is the feast of betrothal; but while the 
winters ; 


: villagers are gathered in the church, they are surrounded 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow- 


elon: by an armed force, and informed that their lands and 
White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown 


as the oak-leaves. 
| Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen sum- 


mers. 
Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the way-side, 
Black, ee how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses! 
| Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in 
the meadows. 
| When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noon- 





goods are forfeited to the crown of England, and that 
they must all immediately emigrate. The dismay of the 
villagers, and the fruitless patriotic indignation of the 
blacksmith, the calm words of the good priest, Father 
Felician, counselling resignation, the sad fortitude of 
Evangeline, waiting in vain for her father and her lover, 
at her father’s door, as the sunset 


“ Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambro- 
sial meadows. 


tide Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the| And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial as- 
maiden. cended,— 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from | Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and 
its turret atience! 


Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his 


ae the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
them 
Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads 
and her missal, &c. &c.” 
* *~ * * + * * * > 


“* But a eelertial brightness—a more etherial beauty— 
| Shone an her face and encircled her form, when, after con- 
fession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction 
upon her. 
When ae had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of ex- 
4 quisite music,” 
* * 


* * * * « > 


| “ Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- | 


| hyssop 


Then all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 
Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate, &c. ;” 

the confusion of hasty removal, the death of Benedict on 
shore, while all embark in separate ships, Evangeline one 
way, Basil and her lover another way, to scatter and seek 
their fortunes in distant lands, brings the first part to a 
close. We can merely notice the solemn beauty and pa- 
thos of the description, only singling out a couple more of 
those Homeric touches of nature which render the whole 
poem so felicitous. The ships are freighted and await the 
tide: 

“Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing 


ocean 

friended, | Dragging o the rattli 
| And as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her “ee nee oe tene ent ane 
footsteps, | Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the 


| Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knock- | 
er of iron; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 
| Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 


| Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 





| But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was wel- 
come.” 
| The first part of the poem is aseries of pictures of their 
| happy love, in the beautiful setting of the quiet country 
}and the simple homes and occupations of their parents | 
|and their rural neighbors. These pictures are exquisitely 
graphic, caught from nature at first hand; not bookish | 
jas too many of Longfellow’s beauties have been charged 
| with being, but smacking of reality, and often revealing 
scene which stamps itself forever on your imagination. | 
Here is one scene from the childhood of the lovers, in jus- 
tification of this remark: 
“ But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson com- 
pleted = 
hurried away to theforge of Basil, the black- 


| hitherto put forth by Mr. Longfellow, while in respect of | Nailing the shoe in its place, while near him the tire of 


the cart-wheel 


| Lay a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cin- 
ers. 


Oft on autumnal eyes, 
darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 
cranny and crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring bel- 
lows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the | 
ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the | 
chapel.” 


when without in the gathering | 


Here is enough to make a poor bachelor’s eyes water: 


“*Sunshine of Saint Eulalie, was she called; for that was | 
the sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 
with apples: 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and | 
abundance, 

Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children.” | 


Here is a description of those golden days, which ling- 
gered so with us a short time since, which we called our | 


Indian Summer, and whose music it is sweet to have pro- 
longed to usin these lines: 





“Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that | 
beautiful season, | 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants, the Summer of All- | 
Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and | 
the’ landscape 

Lay as if new created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart 
of the ocean 

Was fora moment consoled. Allsounds were in harmony 
blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the | 
farm-yards, 

Whiz of wingsin the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

All were subdued, and low as the murmurs of love, and 
the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors 
around him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet, and scarlet, and yel- 
low, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of 
the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 
mantles and jewels.” 





Then follows a picture of evening, the return of the 
flocks and herds, and so forth, while 


“In doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fire place, idly the 
farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flame and the | 
smoke-wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind 
him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fan- | 
tastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into | 
darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm- 
chair 








sailors. 

Then, ds the night descended, the herds returned from 
their pastures; 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk from 
their udders; 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars 
of the farm-yard,— 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of 
the milkmaid.” 


In the Second Part, we are transported to the Western 
wilds of America. On the waters of the Mississippi and 
the great lakes, Evangeline and her lover, separately, un- 
conscious of each other’s neighborhood, (once indeed his 
boat passes in the moonlit Mississippi the boat which con- 
tains the sleeping object of his life-long search; but “an- 


lars for the apprehension and sate delivery in jail of George | in a line,a word, as with one Homeric lightning flash, a| gel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering 


maiden,”) seek each other throughout those vast regions. 
This gives occasion for a series of landscapes in entirely 
new colors, from which we have allowed ourselves ne 
space to quote except this one: 


“Softly the evening eame. The sun from the western 


| Swiftly the Soci 
smith. : 5 ai ; , 
There . oe door they stood, with wondering eyes to be- — — eenivet> vege timatianpinmneed 
ae Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a play-} Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled 
thing, together. 


Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless 
water. 

Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweet- 


ness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacre@ fountains of feel- 
ing 

Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters 
around her. 

Then from aneighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wild- 
est of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the 
water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious mu- 


sic, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed 
silent to listen, 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soaring to 
madness 


| Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bac- 


chantes. 
Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low lamenta- 


tion; 
| Till, having gathered thn all, he flung them abroad in 


derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree- 
tops 

Shakes ate the rattling rai, in a crystal shower on the 
branches. 

With such a prelude as this, ind hearts that throbbed 
with emotion, 

Slowly they entered, &c.” 


Spenserian, is it not? The sclennity and spiritual 
grandeur of the poem rises tothe ena The maiden wears 
out her life in search of the lost one: 3 


“ Fair was she and young, when in hop, began the long 
journey ; \ 

Faded wasshe and old, when in disappodtment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something aay from her 
beauty 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the Joom and the 
shadow. 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaksf gray o’er 
her forehead, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthy horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of he morn- 
ing.” 

She ends her wanderings in the city of Philae}phia, 
where she becomes a Sister of Mercy in the timeyf the 
pestilence, and discovers her lover, an old man, 4 his 
death-bed in a hospital. 

“ All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the yp. 
row 


| All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 


All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patienc: 

And)jas she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bo- 
som, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘Father, I 
thank thee!” 


And so ends the poem like a solemn psalm, the essence 


| of whose deep religious music still lives on in your soul, 
and becomes a part of you. 
| its few pages, scanned every line, and reached the issue of 
the story, and perhaps idly regret that there is no more 


You have soon turned over 


Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates on | of it, 


the dresser 


Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the 


mers,— 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they ounchine.” 


freefrom Evangeline spins by his side, when Basil, the black- 

Fear, that + with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of smith, jealous foe of tyrants, enters big with news, and 

i repubiics, . . ‘ i 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their |they discuss the ominous appearance of sundry armed | 
windows ; Englieh ships in the mouth of their peaceful river. Then | 


“ But a thing of beauty is a joy forever ;” 
and we may thank Mr. Longfellow for some hours of pure 
religious, living tranquility of soul, amidthe anxious cares 
and interruptions of this wearisome transition from the 
ages of discord to the unity and harmony of reconciled, 
redeemed Humanity. 
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1» Revelations” Revealed ; being @ Critical Ex- 
amination of the Character and Clarms > 
in its relations to the teachings of rene sone 
Georce Busu and B. F. Barrett, New York: John 
Allen, 1847. 

We shall introduce our brief notice of this pamphlet, 
by a few quotations from a recent letter of a London 
friend, whose name is not necessary to set off his _— 

> «Since I last wrote you, I have dipped considera y in 

~ Davis's remarkable Revelations ; and I am quite prepared 

believe in the authenticity of the circumstances alleged 
wre unt of their production. At the same time I 
ore a eat allowances for the unbelief of those who 
~ 7“ opportunity in their own private and un- 
Bore, sable experience, of knowing the wonders of Mes- 
ee These disbelievers will I doubt not, be very 
—- satisfied by the cumulative proofs which the 
TT eating, but it will require time. As to the 
— itself, spite of all its shortcomings and negations, it 
is easy to see that its uses will be immense, It may also 
b surmised that many other such books will in time be 
L catboomsing and ‘the trials of the spirits, become a 
matter for almost spiritual quarter sessions. The etientifie, 
intellectual, spiritual, and practical value of Davis, is a 
thing not to be lightly pronounced upon. Probably there 
$3. | owever immensely more of the first in it, than in Hum- 
ee Ocanses and Tue Vestices, and a score of 

’ the kind; more of the second, than in all 

hy; more of the third, than in all the 

ism ; and more of the fourth, than in 
eral politics. But this, you know, 
question is, what rank do these 

For to compare 


ROLDT’S 
other books ol 
the current philosopt 
divines of Protestant 
Political Economy and lit 
js saying nothing. The . 
Revelations hold among the new ideas? 
Shem with the old, is like comparing the paper currency 
of some existing firm with the notes of a concern which 
has stopped payment. To begin and settle this will re- 
quire very careful consideration. But meanwhile the spi- 
fited delivery of the whole book, and the shining elo- 
quence of many parts, must facilitate its passage before 
the immense tribunal, just as a splendidly attired and per- 
gona! woman will easily glide up to the bench through the 
gagged crowd of waiters in one of our police courts. Thus 
it has everything in its favor for getting well heard, 
qaugre the violence of interested sects, or rather endan- 
ered leaders of sects.” . 
The writers of the pamphlet before us Ganorer a great 
screpancy between the theological developments of > 
s and Swedenborg ; and seeing that the illumination of 
th claims to proceed from the spiritual world, they feel 
incumbent upon themselves “in their public character 
receivers and expounders of Swedenborg,” to shed what 
ht they can upon this discrepancy, and at all events 
eld their own client from all possible damage in the 











mises. 
PThis is not the place to discuss the alleged differences 
Between Davis and Swedenborg, much less to attempt 
their reconciliation, since the task would involve a larger 
€Xamination than we can now give to the writings of 
Gither. We design merely, in our private character of 
GAmirers of Swedenborg, to enter in his name a decided 
otest against the unfairness with which Messrs. Bush 
and Barrett have managed to treat young Davis. Grant 
the discrepancy between the two writers to be as they al- 
e: how do they proceed to dispose of it? Do they 
mly weigh the statement of one against that of the 
er, and ask which is more consonant with the truths 
reason? Do they cite any law of the Divine, or the 
man nature, whose testimony may decide the conflict 
tween them? Decidedly not: butthey proceed at once 
ascribe to Davis’s sentiments a Satanic origin, and so 
harge themselves of all obligation to treat them with 
respect! And what is still more indecorous, and unau- 
thorized by the practice of every Christian court, this 
judgment is not based upon independent rational grounds, 
but is vamped up from Swedenborg himself, one of the 
parties to the controversy! This is trulya summary way 
to vindicate Swedenborg’s truth, to consign whatever is 
net in harmony with it to hell; but it will be successful 
only with the lowest class of minds who are more truly 
liated to Joe Smith than Swedenborg, and it is wholly 
@ivorthy the excellent men who have in this instance 
@dopted it. We are persuaded that they have acted has- 
tily in this matter, and would be the first to confess their 
@fror. For they cannot claim to be the “ public expound- 
efs of Swedenborg,” in any such sense as authorizes them 
in documents meant for the publie eye, to assume the in- 
fallibility of Swedenhborg’s statements, or erect them into 


a Standard of truth. An extremely small portion of the | 


public numerically, have had any voice in calling them to 
their office, for Swedenborg himself in respect to the real 
public is still an almost unrecognized existence. How fa- 
tally then must a procedure of this sort tell upon Swe- 
denborg’s own prospect of a hearing, by exciting the pre- 
judiees of the whole uncommitted public against him, and 
exposing him indeed, if the procedure could be found to 
derive any countenance from him, to their just and mea- 
sureless contempt! 

But this is what we deny. Swedenborg himself gives 
hot the slightest conceivable ground fo: such a suspicion. 
The only claim which he makes upon public attention is 
that of exhibiting the rational contents of Christianity. 
How strange it is, that the Swedenborgians, when they 
Q@ffert the authority of Swedenborg, do not remember 
What he himself so freely declares, that authority is no 
ao personal, but belongs exclusively to truth or vir- 

! Were this faithfully attended to, then our respect- 
@d friends, in this, their appeal to the public, would have 
mpted to show the irrationality of Davis’ sentiments. 
ead of assuring the great public that they came from 

, they would have been content to show their utter 
Bflict with all reeognized principles of truth and good- 
They would have demonstrated their enmity to- 

ds God and man. They would have shewn how Da- 
denied the divine goodness, and taught men to lay 

Ment hands one upon another; how he proclaimed the 

rn of chaos and ancient night, and besought his readers 


ive themselves up to the unlimited service of self, the | 
true God. Or if the actual character of his revela- 
' 


forbade this course, they would doubtless have been 
sent to let the public form an unbiassed opinion for it- 
SME upon the probable source of the book. 


Both Prof. Bush and Mr. Barrett deserve the lasting | 


itude of all good men, for their zealous efforts to stem 
current of religious prejudice, in regard to the possi- 
y of agrowing knowledge of divine laws. Their ef- 

in this behalf are not without a daily fruit, and we 
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diversion to any other aim, Butif either of them should 
ever turn his attention to the task, for which his learning 
and love of truth so admirably qualify him, of giving the 
public a statement of positive theology, as derived from 
| Swedenborg, then we should wish him deeply to ponder 
one question as above all necessary to be solved, before 
such statement could be perfectly rendered. They both 
agree in the full admission of the divine humanity. They 
receive the truth which gives to the page of Swedenborg 
its marvellous rational lustre, viz: that God is BssenT:aL 
MAN. Now we know that man is both morally good and 
| morally evil, and God, therefore, as essential man, as con- 
stituting the being of all men, embraces in himself both 
these classes of men, the evil as well as the good, or, in 
Swedenborg’s phrase, the hells as well as the heavens. If 
all this then be undeniable, if God give being, as Sweden- 
borg asserts, to the evil man as well as the good, or to the 
hells as well as to the heavens, we ask our respected friends 
to ponder this question: whether such’a thing as a purely 
hurtful influx of any sort into nature is possible? If 
| God be essential man, and so constitute the being of the 
} evil man, as well as the good, is not the influx of evil into 
| nature as divinely regulated, as the influx of good? Are 
not the two influences inseparable in fact, being divinely 
| united in the production of a good which is higher and 
better than moral good, to wit, the good of social use ?— 
If our friends answer these questions, as we humbly con- 
ceive they ought to be answered, then they will at once 
perceive that the attempt to crush Davis’s book, by assert- 
ing its purely hellish genesis, in reality conveys areproach 
to the Divine, inasmuch as it supposes the hells to be in- 
dependent of His control. And any such supposition as 
this, however congruous it may be with the chaotic births 
| of the old theology, is to the last degree contradictory of 
that new and universal theology, whose most complete 
position is yet to be sought in Swedenborg. 
We merely throw out the question, however, for the 
consideration of those interested. We have not the time, 
| nor is this the fittest place, to argue it. 





ex- 


$e 
| Campaign Sketches of the War with Mexico; By 
Capt. W. 8. Henry, U. S. Army. Part I. ’ New 
York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 136. 
It is by no means a hard thing for military men to be 
| good writers. Julius Cesar was not the only great cap- 
| tain who could handle the pen as sklifally as the sword. 
| The author of these sketches has described, with apparent 
fidelity, many seenes of which he was a personal witness. 
and although he displayed no remarkable force or spirit, 
| will be read with interest by the majority of readers. No 
thoughtful person can rise from a perusal of the book. 
without a fresh convictien of the horrors of war.and a 


more earnest desire for the coming of the time, when the 





production of wealth, beauty, and luxury, shall be orzani- 
zed with the artistic and effective skill which is now dis- 
| played in the work of human thoughts and scientific prin- 
| ciple. 





Life of Henry the Fourth, King ef France and Na- 
varre: By G. P. R. James. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Harper and Brother’s have just issued in numbers, a 
fine edition of the recent memoir of Henry the Fourth, by 
James, the novelist. It is an exceedingly attractive sub- 
jeet ; for perhaps no monarch ever lived, whose personal 

| character, to say nothing of his public life, combined so 
many points of interest. His youth, his manhood, and his 
old age, are alike worthy of the curious attention. The 
period at which he lived, teo, was one full of important 
events, and brought into notice many of the most dis- 
tinguished personages known to the history of France. If 
Mr. James, therefore, has not succeeded in producing an 
entertaining and instructive book, the fault must be alto- 
gether his own. His long career as a novel writer, must 
have made him intimately acquainted with the manner 
and custom, as well as the incidents of the era, about 
which he writes. We confeas ourselves no great admirers 
of his tales; but should think, from the cursory glance, 
which is all we have been able to give his book, that he 
| has been more successful in the walk of the historian, 





The American Musical Times :—A Gazette devoted to 
Music, Literature, the Fine Arts, and ths Drama. New 
York, 1847. 


This is the title of a new weekly journal, two numbers 
only of which have as yet appeared. It is in quarto form, 
small size, printed on poor paper, and displays but little 
taste in its general appearance. The intimation in its 
| title that Musie and the Drama do not belong to the Fine 
Arts is a distinction which we did not think to see in a 
paper devoted mainly to music. That it is a mere Me- 
chanic Art with many of its votaries, we are aware ; yet 
we think that the Marp claims to be one of the heavenly 
nine, although she is prostituted to all sorts of uses in this 
| money-making world. 

The Editor, Mr. Henry C. Watson, has some qualities to 
constitute him a good musical critic, but he has never been 
able to rise above his national prejudice, nor to overcome 
his bias in favor of the English clique. The school of 
| musie which that clique would favor, has, among the in- 
telligent class of this community, already become obso- 
lete. English glees (their particular boast)—English songs 
and English no-style of singing, are among the things that 
were—at least among the persons of cultivated taste in 
New York. 

The two numbers issued are characterized mainly by 
the feature we have just described. There is the most 
fulsome, indiscriminate laudation of Madame Bishop, and 
other English singers, which we feel sure must be sicken- 
ing to the persons lauded. Madame Bishop, herself, is 
quite too intelligent, and too accomplished an artist not to 
feel contempt fer such sy¢ophancy. Thus far the music 
articles of the Times are rather puffs than criticisms. 
This isto be regretted ; for the art cannot be advanced 
| by such means- 











| The Child’s Friend. Erza Foun, Editor. Vol. 
IX., No. 2, November, 1847. Boston: Leonard C. 
Bowles, No. 111 Washington St. New York: Charles 
=. Francis & Co. London: John Chapman. Terms, 


| $1,50 a-year payable in advance. 


This favorite periodical for juvenile readers is no less in- 
| debted to its intrinsic value, than to the high reputation 
jof its editor for the distiuguished popularity which it 
jenjoys. Itean be recommended without reserve for its 
| excellent spirit, and its judicious adaptation to the youth- 
ful mind. 


BINGER. 





Office of the Amertean Union. 
The Executive Committee of the AMerican Union oF 
AssociATIoNIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce st., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
| for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- | 
munications o them should be addressed. The General | 
Agent of the Union will be found the during office hours; | 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce st., New York 
; THE NEW TIMES, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

NDER this title, it is proposed to issue in the city of 
New York, about the Ist of January next, a new 
monthly periodical, for the discussion of the important 
social, philosophical, and religious questions, whieh es 
pecially agitate the present epoch. 
will bring to the discussion of these questions, the 1most | 
catholic spirit, and the light of positive principles. [i 


' 
ai 


will aim to maintain 1n the social sphere, the essenti 
and permanent interests of man; in philosophy, to dis- 
cover and set forth the laws of order, which govern the 
spiritual as well as the natural universe ; and in relig- 
ion, to assert and illustrate the distinctive hope of 
christianity, which is the universal establishment of 
traternal relations among men, and the dominion of the 
divine justice on earth. 

The New Times will be edited by Henry James.— 
Among the constant contributors the Editor is permit- 
ted to name GrorGe Ririey, Parke Gopwrin, C. A. 
Dana, J. J. G. Witkinson, of Lortdon, G. H. Cat- 
vert, Rev. B. F. Barrerr, Hucu Dounerty, of Paris. 
Joun 8. Dwienrt, W. H. Cuannina, besides a} large 
number of other writers. 

A regular correspondence in London and Paris will 
form a feature in the Magazine. Occasional transla- 
tions from the solid and light literature of foreign lan- 
ruages will also give it variety and interest. 

The New Times will be published promptly on the 
first of every month, at $3,00 per annum, payable always 
}in advance. Each number will contain 64 octavo pages 
printed in the best style on handsome paper. Commu- 


i 


nications and orders may be addressed to the Editor. 
' 


No. 9 Spruce St. N. Y. 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadu ay, corner of Broome street. 

J.T. S. SMITH has a Jarce assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations. dilution@and globules : Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets 
&e., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
| hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
| for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n6 


HELMICH & CO. 
NO. 488 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
German Book Store and rt Depot, and German Journal Circle. 


AVE established direct relations with all German publishers 

and import, per steamers and packets, all the works that ap 
peared in Germany, with the greatest despatch and at the lowest 
estalished pri¢es. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig, saemmtliche Werke, 3 Baende, $5,893. 
| Polyglotten, Bibel, zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Die 
| ganze heilige Schrift alten und neuen Testaments in ueber- 
sichthli er Neheneinanderstellung des Urtextes der Septuagin- 
ta, Vucta und Luthers’ Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Varialga der vornehmsten deutschen Uebersetzungen. Bear- 
beitetnten R. Stier und Dr. Theile, Neues Testament complet 
$21, 374 Cents. * 

TholuckDr. A. Stunden Christlicher Andacht, Ein Erbau- 
ungsbuch, $,1,75. 


Orrelli, H. dw, da Wesen des Jesuiten Ordens, $1,311 
Fischer, Lue ders falsche Maertyrerthum oder die Wahr- 


in der Sach. AStephanianer, 75 Cents. 








Schroeder, Drheug., die evangelischeJ{Reformation und die 
deutsch Katholise a Reform, 8S cents. 

Neander, Aug., llgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Reli- 
gion und Kirche, SBaende, $16. 

Stier, Rud., der Brief an die Hebraeer. In 36 Betrachtungen 
ausgelegt, 2 Baende, $3. 

Arnd, Joh., 6, Buecher vom’wahren Christenthum. Herausge 
geben von Dr. 8. F. von Mujer, $1,12. 

Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gotti., Christliches Andachtsbuch 
furdenkende Verehrer Jesu, 3, Baende, $3,25. 

Bretschneider, die religiose Glaubenslehre nach der Vernunft 
und der Offenbarung fur denkende Leser, $1,623. 

Tresenius, Joh., ‘Th., auseriesene heilige Reden ueber die 
Sonn-und Festags Evangelien durch’s ganze Jahr, $2,00. 


Starcke, Joh. Fr., Morgen und Abendandachten frommer | 


Christen auf alle Tage im Jahre, $1,31} 
Holland, Dav. evangelische Gnadenordnung, 31} cents. 
Moeller, A. W. C. der Herr und seine Kirche, Ein Cyclus 
heiliger Bader, 28 Cents. n 6 2t, 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 
HE following publications, from the French Schoo!, may be 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 

York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 

Boston. 

The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 
Considerants’s Theory of Natura! and Attractive Education. 
* Exposition of the Phalansterian Theory 
o Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine 
“ Theory of Property. 

Paget’s Introduction to Social Science 

Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 

Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier 

Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

Tamisjer’s Theory of Functions. 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

| Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 


Besides these, a large number of Vhalansterian pamphlets and | 


almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
graved portrait of Foyrier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately né. 


|'PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES-| 


SIONAL GLOBE. 
Wwe: issue this Prospectus b apprize RE Public of renewed 


preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete 


reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes- | 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub- | 


scribers, we hope tomake a good return for the liberality and 

high official sanction thus bestowed oa the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
| bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
| further its large circulation. 


gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
areof value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
nd holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

| Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continne the work, we shall not be 
‘ound wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
: fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 








will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distingnished bvdiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 


terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests ,the con_ 


This last is not the least important point in the view of Con- | 


15 


Sequences to be drawn from all that hag been done, as affecting 
—— in this country, and ially as bearing on the approach- 
ng Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering, the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
fuil report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
“Ippendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given a form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 
importatit question. 

Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 

The Appendiz is made up of the President's annual message 
the reports of the ocr a of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 


The New Tiaxs | During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 


more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
t the Congressional Globe and one of the A} pendix ; butduring 


| the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 


two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate th at the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will meke neat 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier ani 
nonpereil. We furnish cx mplete indexes to both at the end of 
session. 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ail the 
lost numbers 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$1a copy. We have no surplus copies of 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
For one copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - - - $900 
For one copy of the Appendix ES SS 
For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - - 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their pape: 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session ~ 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing forthem, unless the money accompanies the order 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest 
to insure all numbers. 

BLAIR & RIVES 

Washington, October, 4, 1847 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 
AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE 


Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from its present suicidal, competing and depressive tendencies 

bg consequence of adeep felt regard for the present and future 
. well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the 

support of the friends of Industrial and Social Reform, thr: ugh 
out the country, the undersigned proposes to assume the publi 
cation of the Voice of Industry. 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde 
pendent P; inciples, opposing all prominent evils, social, political 
or ecclesiastical, with that spiritwhich knows no feer or favor 
while in the peth of duty, ond advocating all cardinal truths 
with perseverance and sincerity of purpose 

in our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy 
of the true friends to the Rat@—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last but not least, the 
toiling Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 

Particular attention wil! be given to the subject of the WORK- 
INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
| and guarantee movements. 

In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 
tive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and 
Foreign 


TERMS, 
Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,25 
Five copies to one address, $5,00 


All communications for the business or editorial department 
paper, should be addressed (Post Parp)to ‘The Voice of Industry, 
Lowell.” 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in drance, 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 
the expiration of their pay ments. 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg notices of 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post 
Office business. 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted om 

| reasonable terms. 

| Muss Meaitasce Eastman.our Genera! Agent, is authorized 

| to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, dvertise- 
ments, Transmission of Packages, Delivery of Papers, $c. 

Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JACQUES 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
| An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 


PLAN. 

Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page 
| and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
| Original by the most eminent living Artists. 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk 

{11. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 





OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

| Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
| of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
| health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
| food, and Clothing—wel!l warmed, well ventilated, well 
| drained well lighted, and cheerfol Homes = Baths, Gardens, 
| and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books end Schools, 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 

holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 
Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universal Brotherhood. 
| Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 
Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
Nature 
| Psogress in a word is all that can make’men happy end noble 
and bring him into a'more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 
MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journa! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many end how mighty are the 
| questions on which all may Oo-Operate for the common good ?§j 

Crosby and Nichols, 119 Washington St. Boston publishing 
Agents for New England, Nov.6. 


| 
1 $$ 
WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
{ OD WINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
G Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brishane’s Social Destiny. 
4 P ain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
| Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw 
Consuelo, trans'ated from the French of Geo. Sand, 
The Countess of Rudolstadt, the sequel to Consuelo, translated 
| by F.G. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St 
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THE HARBINGER. 


0geThe Eiv.ning Post of yesterday gives an inimitable 
specimen of “ telling the whole truth,” in its quotation 
of two lines from a notice of the Harbinger by the Bos- 
ton Chronotype. 


iehinalsiatipenine 

§g- The Chronotype talks of us in the rosiest color- 
ed style, but not the slightest taste of its quality have 
we had, except by the charity of our neighbors, since 
we hailed fiom New York. 


LLP ST 
New York Union. 

The next weekly meeting of the New York Union of Associa- 
ists, will be held at the Medical College in Crosby street, 2nd 
story, between Broome and Spring sts, on Wednesday evening 
next, anda punctual attendance is requested, as business of impor- 


tance will be transacted. . 
Nov. 13, 1847 
A 
fue Evecrions.—From Massachussetts, the returns are 


incomplete: they show however, that Gov. Briggs, Whig, 
has been re-elected though by a muth Jess majority than 


in 1846. 
From Louisiana, as far as has been heard, the result is in 
favor of the Democrats, though B. G. Thibodeaux, Whig, 


hae been re-elected to Congress. 


Affairs in Mexico, 

By the overland express and magnetic telegraph, we 
are in possession of advices from the city of Mexicw to the 
20th ult. and from Vera Cruz to the Ist inst. 

The most prominent fact is that Santa Anna has been 

iperseded by the Mexican government from the com- 


mand of the army, and Rincon appointed in his place. | 


Against this step the deposed general protests ; he refuses 
obedience, and has withdrawn to Tehuacan ; all his follow- 
ers have deserted him except 200. 

It is also said, though no great end can be attached to 
the rumor, that a majority of the Mexican Congress, now 


issembled at Queretaro, have decided in favor of peace. 


‘The cities of Orizaba and Atlexco have been taken pos- | 


ession of by small detachments from the American army 


they yielded without resistance. 


\ bloody conflict has taken place at Huamantia, a town | 


Capt. Warker at the head of 
250 men, engaged 1600 Mexicans and drove them from the 
The Captain himself was kill- 
ed by a Mexican whose son he had justslain. The enraged 


between Perote and Plubla. 
town with great slaughter. 


tather seized a spear and rushing apon him, transfixed him 
instantly. 

Puebla has been reoceupied, Gen. Lane’s troops entered 
t with a sharp fire of musketry to suppress the so called 
nsurrection. 

At the Capital all was quiet 
hotels, 
large newspaper called the North American has been com- 
The climate of the valley is found to be especial- 
ly unfavorable to our southern soldiers and at least the 
tenth part of the army are ill from its effects. 

Gen. Patterson was to leave Vera Cruz on the 31st, with 
5000 men and 220 wagons for the interior. 


the city was teaming with 


American billiard rooms, cafes and theatres. <A 


menced, 





Cot. Fremont.—The trial of this officer for mutiny in 
disobeying the orders of Gen. Kearney, in California, has 
now been going on at Washington for some ten days, but 
nothing to show decisively what will be the result has been 
elicited. The general impression, however, is that he will 
be found guilty, but will be indebted to tho President for 
i remission of the sentence. 
LL 

Fyom the Coast of Africa—The Slave Trade—A New 

Republic, 

Letters have been received, says the Union, at the Navy 
Department ’ 
has just arrived at Porto Praya (Cape de Verde Islands.) 


They aamnounce one fact which is of some importance in 

elation to the movements of the “ Republic of Liberia.” 

The following are extracts 

j wt of a letter from Lieut. Commanding Bell to 
(om. Read. dated U. S. brig Berer, Porto Praya, 
0 5. i 


Quimy arrival at Monrovia, on the 16th ult., I found 


tuat the Colony of Liberia had proclaimed itself an inde- | 


pendent nation, under the name of the Republic of Libe- 
ria. I enclose a copy of a letter which Gov. Roberts ad- 
‘ives sed to me, to apprise me of the new dignity of his 

wernment—enclosing a printed copy of the declaration 
of their independence 

In a letter from the same, same date and port, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding Bell gives some account of his cruise. 
He had overhauled an American brig (the J. W. Huniing- 


ton) on the night of the 3lst of August, owned in New 
\ trom Rio Janerio, with the usual assorted slave car- 
vo on board, and lumber enough for a slave deck. He 
was informed also, that the Malaga had precisely such 

fargo, excepting the lumber. The American brig 


Senator,” boarded in March last, was out from Riowith | 


such a cargo, andsimilarly chartered. The Master of the 
J. W. lwntington, reports that she (the Senator) now lies 
seuttled in Rio. Having safely landed 400 slaves at 
Cape Frio, she proceeded to Rio under Brazillian colors, 
where her owners were suffered to strip her of all her 
furniture, and the Government seized her as a no-docu- 
ment vessel—the American crew having left her at Loan- 
where the slaves were taken on board. 

In these transactions (says Lieut. Commanding Bell) 
you pereeive the mode in which the American flag covers 
and promotes a trade which no other flag can, and the 
base uses to whieh it is applied by foreigners who have 

ot the manliness te vindicate the freedom of their own. 

The American factory at this place is the principal 
trading establishment under the American flag at the 
southern coast ; there being branches of it, as at Ambi- 
zetto and at Loango, owned by Messrs. Boorhows & Hunt, 
Salem, Mass., who are said to be doing a fair business in 


guns, ivory, copper and ebony ; that house sends out from | 


=x to eight vessels annually. 

“ From the same source [ uuderstand that upwards of 
thirty American vessels annually come freighted from 
Brazil by Brazilians to the south eoast ; some of them, as 
is well known, taking a return cargo of slaves under Bra- 
cilian colors, their American erews first leaving them. 
But most of them are believed to leave the coast carrving 
white passengers only.” , 

Chisis a shameful traffic, and ought, if possibh 

' t Will not the Republic of Liberia be one 


to be 
estad. 
st important agents for effecting t} 


f the 


x object at some 1u- 


ture, though it may be distant, time 
We understand that Governor Roberts. to whem Lieu- 
nant Commanding Bell refers, was born in Norfolk, and 
ved afterward in Petersburg. He is 


. . described to us as 
behaved Man, Who has ex¢ hang- 
ities at Moravia with our squadron. 


ie constitution of this new Republic before 


igent man and well 
ed many 


We have tl 


lt fills more than seven columns of a printed sheet. | 


It opens with a rapid historical sketch of the establish- 
ment and the prosperity of the colony, which coz 
with the following appeal! 

“Therefore, in the name of Humanity, and virtue, and 
religion—in the name of great God, our common Cr: ator, 
and our common Judge, we appeal to the nations of Chris- 
tendom and earnestly and respectfully ask of them that 


udes 


by the United States ship Dolphin, which | 


THE HARBINGER. 
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they will regard us with the sympathy and friendly eon- 
| sideration to which the peculiarities of our condition enti- | 
| tle us, and to extend to us that comity which marks the 
| friendly intercourse of civilized and independent commu- 
nities. 


ER 
| California, 


| The Annany Aror’s has a letter from California, 
| e ° 

dated June 25d, which issome weeks later than pre- 
| vious advices: We copy the chief part of it : 


| The country is perfectly tranguil, and there is noth- 
| ing to indicate a change in this desirable state of things, 
| unless it be for the better. Some of the Californians | 
| who left their homes for Sonora, are returning here. | 
| They give deplorable representations of the condition | 
lof that conntry. I am advised by those who have 
|come in, that many families, respectable citizens of 
| Sonora, are making arrangements to remeve to Call- 
fornia ; and from the conviction that they will be sure 
| of a permanent and good government under the Ame- | 
rican flag ; ana under the full belief that Mexico can-| 
not extend them aid and protection, and that further | 
| persistence in rebellion will be unavailing. 
Another reason for their acquiescence ina state of 
things which they cannot prevent, deserves to be men- | 
tioned, im justice to the volunteers. The conduct of | 
our troops, since they set foot here, has been such as to | 
inspire the Californians with respect and confidenee to- 
wards them and the nation of which they are, as it 
were, the representatives. This confidence and good 
| feeling 1s manifested in a thousand ways, which I have 
not the space to particulariz’. 1t is enough to say that 
they seize upon every oppotrunity to avail themselves 
ot the mechanical skill and ingenuity of the troops, 
when they are at liberty to engage in their wonted avo- 
cations at home; and at such times, the troops have as 
much employment from the native inhabitants as thev 
desire or can attend to. . 

We have now at this post nearly completed a strong 
fortress. Ithas been erected by the troops, on a hill 
| that commands the town and surrounding country.— 

This, of course, will effectually suppress any atrempt at 
insurrection, as every efiort must inevitably involve all 
eng sged in it in a common calamity. 

lhe Mormon torce here, and at San Diego, consists 

f about 60 men. Their term of service expires on 
ihe :6th of July. They have been invited to re-enter 
| the service for another year, but at present there is not 

much prospect of their doing so. Thisis extremely to 
be regretted, for they are an orderly, quiet, and peacea- 
ble set of men, submitting without resistance ora mur- 
mur to the severest discipline, and altogether a most! 
| usetul and efficient body of men. 

The Regimentof New York Volunteers is now very 
inuch seattered—be ing distributed among different posts 
\from Sutter’s Settlement on the Sacramento, to La 
| Paz, in Lower Califorrnia—a distance of 1500 miles. 
The Regiment will never probably be together agaic 
while in service. They will dearly earn all they receivs 
from the government. The hand of American industry 
and enterprise is plainly to be seen wherever our troop; 
are stationed. Bricks are burnt, chimneys erected, 
ovens built, saw-mills put in operation, and comforta- 
ble houses constructed wherever timber can be found. 
Watches and clocks tuo, are sentto these stations from 
a distance of fifty miles, to be repaired ; cloths brought 
to be made into clothing, leather to be made into boots 
j and shoes—and at one of the posts a tannery has been 
lestablished—and at Menterey, two of the New York 

Volunteers, who are employed by the Commissary, 
have opened a stall at which beef, lamb, veal and mut- 
ton can be purchased in Fulton Market style. They | 
}aare doing remarkable well, and even the inhabitants | 
| who have been in the habit of slaughtering a bullock in | 
| the streets for their own use, are a audoning the habit 
and patronizing the New York butchers. | 

These are specimens of what is going forward here 

; 
i 
' 


in the way of civilization and improvement under the 
sway of the United States and its arms. 


—__—_ a 


The Boston Traveller says, that it may perhaps be re- 
;}membered that on the first of October, a comet was 
| discovered by a lady at Nantucket, which, according to | 
| the observations at Cambridge, will pass its perihelion | 
|on Sunday next, at the distance of about 22 millions of 
' miles from the sun, and wil! probably again become vis 

| ible on the other side of the sun, in the course of the | 
next month. ty the newspapers received from Eng-} 
land, it appeared that on the seventh of October, it was | 
| discovered at Cranbrook by Mr. W. R. Dawes—six | 
days after it was first seen in Nantucket. This is the 
| eighth comet seen in this country before information 
| thereot had been received from Europe, and unless ob- | 
| served cn the continent before the Ist of October, of | 
| which we have not been able to find any notice, it is | 
believed to be the second yet discovered in this coun- 
try before having been seen elsewhere. 

LE — 
A Correspondent of the Tribune tells the folowing 

| story of by no means an isolated fact:— 


‘Last evening I fell in with a striking example of | 
|the inconsiderate oppression of those who live by la- | 
ibor; especially females Tn settling with our laun-| 
dress, she mentioned that she feared that she should be | 
| obliged to give up the washing of a certain lady, who | 
keeps a boarding-hovse in the most fashionable part of | 
the City, up town. We were astonished when we heard | 
| the name and particulars; as the lady was well known | 
|to us—of the nicest honesty in her bills, and of profess- 
ed and reputed piety foryears. She conducts a first-rate | 
expensive establishment—has three grown-up daugh- | 
ters, and these are dressed in the mode of the day :— | 
the washing woman has also three very young chil-| 
|dren, and is so oppressed with the work as to feel her 
strength failing and her nerves affected. Once she de- | 
sired a neighbor to count the things—29 dozen 1n one | 
week, from the smallest to the largest. We paid 4s. a | 
|dozen, all plain washing; and at 4 cts a piece, she! 
| would be entitled, at 28 dozen, the smallest number, to) 
$13. 44 cts a week, and $58 24 cts. the month, of 4} 
'weeks. Judge ye, Messrs. Editors and pleaders forthe | 
poor laborer’ what this poor widow received. $12 per | 


month—not one-fifth of a cent a piece tor 29 dozen a} 
week! ] 


A 


CATION WITH THe British Provrn- 

crs.—The Postmaster General, under date of the 5th | 
| inst., has issued a circular to the effect that whereas | 
the British government has seen fit to charge with full | 
postage across the Atlantic the mail matter which was 
actually conveyed across it by the United States mail | 
steamer Washington, it becomes necessary, as a mea- | 
sure of self-protection, that this government should | 
take the steps therein authorized for terminating the | 
subsisting arrangement between the two countries, 10 | 
relation as well to British .aails in transit through this | 
country for their colonial possessions on this continent, 
as the ordinary mail intercourse between those possess- 
ions and the United States. This was accordingly 
done ; and those arrangements will, in consequence, 
terminate on the sixteenth day of the present month. | 
rhe necessary result will be, that on and after the 16th | 
instant, no mail matter, destined for any of the British 
possessions on this continent, will be permitted toleave 


Main Comuuni 


1e United States, unless the United States postage 
¢ is previously fully paid 
a 
When Lamb was clerk in a mercantile house, his em- 
ployer complained to him that he was down late in the 
morning, “ Well,” replied Lamb, “ if I am down late in the 
|morning, | go early in the afternoon.” 


LL 


A Rencontre occurred in Lancaster, Ky.. on Satur- 
day last, between John Arnold and Wm. Nash.in which 
the latter was shot in the breast, which it was thought, 
would be dangerous. 7 





The Democratic Pacifique states that eight lines, with 
Moliere’s signature attached, have been found at the 
foot of an old engraving in the Bibliotheque Royale. 


| cat in mid-road. 


| Some of them, we are told, 









Oh! I wish you could have been with me in the “Greed’n 
Moud’ntings!” It is a fine country, but abounds in 
Let me tell you what occurred to two friends of an old 





| class-mate of mine the other night. They were going a 


courting in a small wagon, when their horse jostled a pole- 
on “ By virtue of his office” * exercised 
“the largest liberty” and from head to foot scattered 
these young gentlemen with the quintessence of his musk ; 
quinta parte nectaris sui. They sat ther under the 
moon, partners in the same firm of affliction, half dead 
with mortification and frankincense. Some of these ani- 
mals are domiciled in houses. They have infected ae 
joint of the master-builder, ong supply the aly wit 
ver fume is per annum. You are aware, I suppose, 
that abel apaouh is in a house, the master dare n’t say 
say his soul’s his own. He’s all accomodation to the crea- 
ture; and if he brushes him by accident, it’s “ Excuse me, 
Sir, to pass between you and the fire;” or “I hope you find 
everything you want in the woodhouse or in the cellar. 
Can I do anything to promote your comfort?” But wait 
till he gets him as far off as the point-blank range of a 
revolver ; then, like the man in Moliere’s comedy who ad- 
dressed the bear as “ Your Highnoss” when they were dan- 
cing a minuet together, but altered his tune when he for- 
tunately got out of his reach, the ery will be, “Shoot him! 
shoot him !” 

This is certainly not a savory subject; but the untimely 
misfortune described in such unmincing Anglo-Saxon by 
our correspondent, tempts us to record a similar accident 
which we recently heard depicted by a friend, a French 
gentleman, whose unostentatous but princely hospitality 
adds (what one could hardly deem possible) even a new 
charm and grace to the lovely banks of the Saint Law- 
rence, along the most delightful reach of that resplendent 
stream. “Tt ees twanty year,” said he, “since zat I was 
in New Yo’k; and I go up one night in z’ upper part de 
cite, (’t was ’most in de contree,) to see afrande. Ah! 
oui! W’en I com’ by de door-yard, I seé som’sing—I 
know not what he ees, but I s’ought he was leetil rabeet; 
hut he was ver’ fame. I go up sof’ly to heem; ‘ Ah, ha!’ 
I say to myself, ‘I’av’ gots you! So I strike him big 
stroke vis my ombrel on his neck. ‘Ah, ha! sup’pose w’at 








he do? B-a-a-A?!! He strike me back in my face wis 
his —— _ Damn! I cannot tell; it was awfuls—preap- 
Futs! He s-m-e-l-l so you cannot touch him—andI de 
same! 


I srow myself in de pond, up to my necks ; but it 
made no use. I smell seex wee-eek! I not like go in ze 
room wis my frande. I dig hole to put clo’es in de 
grounde; it not cure zem; Idig zemup; bah!—it is de 
saame! I put sem back—and dey smell one year ; till zey 
rot in de ground. It ees faact!”’ And so it was a fact ; 
for no man born of woman could ever counterfeit the fer 
vor of disgust which distinguished the graphic delineation 
of that sad mishap.— Knickerbocker. 





Indian Summer, 


We do not always have an “Indian Summer,” 
properly speaking; and the question whether “this is | 
the Indian Summer” is often a very puzzling subject 
for tea-table talk. It is unknown in the parts of the 
Old World, whence we chiefly derive our literature.— 
lt is like the farewell, lingering look of a departing | 
friend. We cannot persuade ourselves that Winter is | 
is so pleasant as Summer. Winter like old age, may | 
be kindly and have its own charms: but youth and | 
maturity, spring and summer, are the most joyous | 
se:1so0ns. 

The origin of the term Indian Summer is probably 
unknown to many of our readers. With the white 





| 





| man engaged in agricultural pursuits, which, during | 


the early settlement of this country, were his chief 
occupation, the Summer and early part of the Fall are 
chief seasons for gathering in crops, and these he then | 
made the occasion for peculiar enjoyment and festivity. 
The favorite period of the Indian was at that time 

when the leaves fall rustling from the trees, the sun 

shines camy through a hazy atmosph 
nights are free from frost, and days modestly warm. 
“This period, whenever it occurred in Autumn, either 
in October or November, or indeed in wintry December, 


was hailed with every feeling of delight by the Indians, | 


tire was set to the dry leaves of the forest, which | 
rapidly spread and drove the deer to the laure! groves 
for protection, where the Indians were concealed pre- 
pared for their destruction. Hence the Indian hunter 
would say to the European. *‘ The white man’s summer | 
is past and gone, but the Indian summer is come.”— | 
Buffalo Com. 





An Inpian Lecenp.—* Many, many years ago there | 
lived a giant in Ceylon, and this giant fell in love with 
the daughter of another giant at Lucknow, in Bengal, so 
she aked her father to let him marry her. But he said | 
no, as the other lived in a little island, and was no real 
gentleman at all. Upon this Master Ceylon determined 
that, as her father said No, he would take her without | 
leave, and off he started, seized the young lady, put her 
on his shoulders, and carried her across to Ceylon. But | 
when the papa found that his daughter was gone, he got | 
into a tremendous rage, and determined to go and pun- 
ish the Ceylonese. So off he hurried, until he came to the 
tsraits which separate the island fromthe mainland. But 
when he tried to cross over, he found that he was not 
quite so tall as the Ceylonese gentleman by a few hundred | 
yards, and that the water was too deep for him. So he'| 
stood still, and he scratched his head and wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, and thought and pondered 
what he should do to get across and punish the wicked 
thief. At last an idea struck him, and he trotted back all | 
up India until he reached the Himalaya mountains, and, | 
snatching up two of the largest of them,,one in each 
hand, threw them into the straits, andthus made them | 
shallow enough for him to passover. But as he went | 
along some of the rocks and earth slipped through his 
fingers, for you may suppose his hands were rather full ;| 
and the chains of hills which extend from Balasore for 
nearly three hundred miles are the pieces which he drop- | 
ped as he went along.’ The tale does not inform us} 
whether the giant’s daughter was restored to him.”’— Ac- | 
land’s Manners and Customs of India. 


OE 


lnish Pavrrr Immicration.—The stream of Irish 
immigration into Liverpool has again set in against us 
at a fearful rate ; and, unless something be done to ar- 
rest it, we are quite at a loss to know how its pressure | 
cen be borne. Last mon‘h, we learn from the reeord 
kept by the High-constable, Mr. Dowling, Se total 
number of arrivals was 10,369 persons. ithin the 
last fortnight they have been on the increase; the num- | 
bers arrived being 8,639 persons landed up. to the 17th 
inst. or 511 per day, against 345 in the previous month, , 
We learn, as an aggravation of the tact of there being! 
such an increase, that the parties mow arriving are of | 
the worst class—confirmed paupersand medicants, the ; 
lirst inquiry of most of whom on setting foot upon our 
uays is, ‘“ Which is the way ‘to the parish office *” 
now. the way tolerably 
well without asking, having been there before, and 
having had a passage, at the expense of the parish, to 
their own country. There 1s too much reason to be- 
sieve that the bulk of them has not found there way 
here now entirely at their own expense. Thate tenth 
part of these people come among us without any pros- 
pect or intention, of supporting themselves bv honest 
labor is impossible. Since the 15 of January, whea Dr 
Dowling first kept a@ reeord of the daily arrivals, 262 
675 immicrants have arrived at Liverpool, of whom, 
with the exception of those who have proceeded to 


| America, and the few who have returned at our expe! 


to their own country, the bulk are scattered about the 
country as clamorous beggars. How we are to find 
room ior more it is net easy to see. It is clear that we 
shall not be able in the approaching winter to find em- 
ployment for our,own people. It is quite as difficult to 


| uevise aplan for stopping the invasion, if the Irish land- 


lords and boards of guardians persist in forcing it upen , 
us. The authorities of the parish ought, however, to 
bring the subjectiat once betore the government. We 
have borne our heavy infliction thus far with tolerable | 
patience; but the most patient will! be driven to kick at 
ast —Leverpool Standard. 





THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the publie the Sixtx Votume of the 
HarsincGer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims. 

Tue HarsinGer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon- 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es- 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain- 


| ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 


claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of « natural, 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul- 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an- 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen- 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus- 
trated by the immortal genius of CHarLes Fourier, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re- 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsrncer, for the future, the Edi- 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give a 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, ‘they do not 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no smal] portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining, 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the Harsincer an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 


ere, when the! sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 


| the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
| by the various interest of its contents, and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Hareincer appears in a 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre- 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Haremncer hae 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 


new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Harsineer a fair trial, and if ii 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com- 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The HarsinGer is published every Saturday Morning, 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 

It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted by 
Cuarstes A. Dana and Georce Riptey, in New York 
and by Wittram H. Cuannive and Jon~ 8. Dwieur, in 


| Boston. 


TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 
For one year, - - - - : - $2 00 
For six months, - - - ° — 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 00 


Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


(>> Address all communications, and all subscriptions 
and letters on business to “Tue Eprrors or tHe Har- 
erncer, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


OG" Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pros- 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, shall 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*.* The circulation of the Harsiveer makes it a vale- 
able medium for [G~ Advertising, especially for Boox- 
SELLERS, Music Deavers, and Teacuers, and on all sub- 
jeets conneeted with Literature and the Fixe Arrs. 
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